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Chapter 1 

STATEMENT OP THE PROBLEM 

It is suggested by Keilman that "... most basal 
reader programs mig>t possibly be strengtliened by more 
emphasis on phonic analysis in beginning reading."^ 
Durrell lists "... auditory perception of word elements 
. . and "... the ability to maintain attention in the 
reading task"^ as two of the four baclcground abilities 
Known to be important in beginning reading. KuhmerXer 
writes that drill and practice are essential in reading 

instruction and that music can be used to ". . . reduce 

3 

boredom for both children and teachers." Relative to this, 
a nxjmber of first grade teachers have observed that many 
children using the Harper and Row basal series experience 
difficulty with word recognition when they begin preprimer 
three. It is also observed that many children at this time 
also exhibit the inability to maintain attention to the 



^Arthur W. Heilman, Principles and Practices of 
Teaching Reading (Colximbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill BooXs, 
1961), p. 242. 

^Donald D. Durrell, Improving Reading Instruction 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1956), pp. 42-3. 

^Lisa Kuhmerker. "Music in the Beginning Reading 
Program," Young Children . XXIV (January, 1969), 159. 

1 
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reading task and that the excitement cf learning something 
new begins to wane* Similai:ly, some teachers express 
disdain at the boring task of attempting to maintain, 
through flashcard drill; the vocabulary that has been 
taught previously* In addition to this is the problem of 
also teaching the new vocabulary as it is encountered in 
the text in an i' teres ting manner* To remediate these 
problems, some first grade teachers supplement their 
reading lessons with commercially prepared phonetic pro- 
grams and dittos along with teacher-made materials* The 
general weakness of the commercial materials and programs 
appears to be their lack of correlation with 1 -e vocabulary 
and o:^ntent of the Harper and Row Basal Reading Program* 

The primary purpose of this study will be to 
determine whether practice with correlated supplementary 

vocabulary materials that^ introduce the element of music 

m 

and song will contribute to the development and improvement 
of the basic first grade reading skills; specifically, the 
ability to recognize or analyze isolated words and the 
ability to read and understand whole sentences and para- 
graphs * 

The test of this study is based on the null 
hypothesis that the materials prepared by the author will 
not cause a higher level of achievement in vocabulary 
skills and in comprehension skills as measured by the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 1* 



DELIMITATIONS OP THE STUDY 



This study was limited to seventeen middle economic- 
level classes • Nine classes were selected as the experi- 
mental group and used the materials prepared for this study 
concurrently with Harper and Row basal readers and supple- 
mentary materials. A separate fifteen minute period was 
scheduled three days each week for concentrated practice 
with the materials prepared for this study in addition to 
their use five days each week during regularly scheduled 
reading periods* The remaining eight classes were used as 
the control group. The control group, like the experi- 
mental group, used Harper and Row supplementary materials 
and basal readers. The control group had a similar fifteen 
minute period allotted for phonetic instruction three days 
each week. A variety of teacher-made and commercially 
produced materials were used by the control group during 
this separate language period. 

The classes were all located in the Fremont Unified 

School District. The study began the second week in 

September, 1972 with the administration of the Gates- 

4 

MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test by all first grade 
teachers in the Fremont Unified School District* The study 



Arthur I. Gates and Walter H. MacGinitie, 
"Readiness Skills," Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 
(New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
1969) . 



was completed in March, 1973 with the giving of the Gates- 

5 

MacGinitie Reading Tests , Primary A, Form 1* Final 
evaluation was made from the two Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests • 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE STUDY 

Success in initial classroom instruction is more 
important than providing remedy after failure • This is* 
particularly true in learning to read, since re'ading is 
an essential basis for later school achievement*^ 

Failure in reading often results as much from 
children's inattention and indifference to the act of 
learning to read as it does from lack of ability* The 
author has found no "one way" in his experiences teaching 
children to read in first grade, or in his research of the 
literature, that could be called "the way." However, a 
different approach in a novel manner has often led some 
lagging students to forget their dislike for reading and 
drill • This study is an attempt to determine if a vocabu- 
lary program that has been set to music is a valuable tool, 
both in developing first grade reading skills as well as 
providing a different approach in presenting materials that 
will be both interesting and exciting* 

^Arthur I* Gates and Walter H* MacGinitie, Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Tests , Primary A, Form 1 (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1965) • 

^Donald D* Durrell, "First-Grade Success Study: A 
Summary," Journal of Education , CXXXX (February, 1958), 2» 



Chapter 2 



A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
AND RELATED RESEARCH 

INTRODUCTION 

The initial portion of this chapter is concerned 
primarily with auditory, visual, and linguistic abilities 
as each relates to the reading process. The laclc of or 
possession of these skills relates in varying degrees to an 
individual's ability to recognize a word in isolation. If 
the word is not a part of his sight vocabulary, the indi- 
vidual's ability to analyze it is also affected. A similar 
relationship exists between understanding sentence struc- 
ture and comprehending complete sentences and paragraphs. 

The final section of this chapter concerns itself 
with the fact that many of the skills considered essential 
for a child's participation in a musical activity are also 
considered important in beginning reading activities."^ 



Gladys C. Uhl, "Singing Helps Children Learn How 
to Read," Music Educators Journal , LVI (December, 1969), 
45. 
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AUDITORY ABILITIES AS THEY RELATE 
TO READING 



While reviewing the characteristics of poor readers 
Harris writes that; 

Poor auditory perception is . . . very prevalent 
among deficient readers. While showing nomal hearing 
on the usual tests, such children do not distinguish 
small differences in the sounds of words (man and men 
sound alike) and have difficulty in hearing the sound • 
of separate letters and phonograms within words. ^ 

The literature emphasizes the relationship of the 
ability to hear separate sounds in words, the ability to 
listen, and the ability to read. Durrell and Murphy found 
a relationship between reading and listening in children of 
different ages.^ Fiedler, in a study involving 1,180 
children/ found a similar relationship in pr.imary-grade 
children with hearing losses. She found that children with 
hearing losses had problems in reading , spelling, and 
phonics.^ However, Reynolds has found that there are indi- 
cations that the reliance on auditory abilities as an aid 
in reading decreases after third grade. His ^research 
revealed no relationship between auditory abilities and 
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^Albert J. Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability 
(4th ed.T New York: David McKay Co., 1961), p. 230. 

^Donald D. Durrell and Helen A. Murphy, "The 
Auditory Discrimination Factor in Reading Rea.diness and 
Reading Disability," Education , LXXIII (May, 1953), 556. 

^Mirian F. Fiedler, "Teachers' Problems with Hard 
of Hearing Children," Journal of Educational Research , XLII 
(April, 1949), 618-22. 
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reading ability at the fourth grade levels Murphy inves- 
tigated the relationship of perception of word elements in 
sight vocabulary growth , and concluded that "growth in 

sight vocabulary in beginning reading is related to per- 

g 

ception of word elements." Research by McNeil and Stone 

supports this statement* They write that "to learn to 

read, the child must be able to hear and distinguish the 

7 ' 

separate sounds m wolrds*" 

Sister Nila, in her study of first grade reading, 
found four factors that appear to have a significant rela- 
tionship to reading achievement* In order of importance 
they are: (1) auditory discriminative ability, (2) visual 
.discriminative ability, (3) range of information, and 

Q 

(4) mental age. Manning, in summation of the first grade 
study he conducted under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office 
of Education, stresses that "the efficiency of early 
intensive formal visual and auditory discrimination 



M* D. Reynolds, "A Study of Relationships Between 
Auditory Characteristics and Specific Silent Reading 
Abilities," Journal of Educational Research , XLVI (February, 
1953), 439-49 • 
g 

Helen A* Murphy, "Growth in Perception of Word 
Elements in Three Types of Beginning Reading Instruction," 
The Reading Teacher , XIX (May, 1966), 589* 

7 

John D. McNeil and Janis Stone, "Note on Teaching 
Children to Hear Separate Sounds in Spoken Words," Journal 
of Educational PsvcholocyV / LVI (February, 1955), 13* 

o 

sister Mary Nila, O.S.F*, "Foundation of a 
Successful Reading Program," Education , LXXIII (May, 1953), 
543-55 • 
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programs in developing readiness to read cannot be over- 

9 

emphasized • • 

VISUAL ABILITIES AS THEY RELATE 
TO READING 

. The importance of visual abilities as both 
predictors and deteminers of reading achievement is 
emphasized by the fact that they are used as indexes of 
readiness to read in most readiness tests* The Gates- 
MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test which -was used in this 
study has seven subtasrs. Two of the seven subtests , 
(visual discrimination and letter recognition) are tests of 
visual skills and highly influence the total weighted score 
which is used to evaluate general reading readiness ."^^ 
The literature substantiates the importance of 
visual discrimination abilities as predictors of success in 
first grade reading* However, Barrett, after a study of 
visual discrimination tasks, writes, • • it is not 
entirely clear which type of visual discrimination task 



John Manning, "Evaluation of Levels-Designed 
Visual-Auditory and Related Writing Methods of. Readings* 
Instruction in First Grade," The First Grade Reading 
Studies: Findings of Individual Investigations , ed* 
Russell G» Stauffer (Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association, 1967), p* 72* 

^^Arthur I* Gates and Walter MacGinitie, 
"Readiness Skills, Technical Supplement," Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Tests (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 1969), p.. 2* 
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provides the most adequate basis for predicting achieve- 
ment Investigations of this question fall into two 
categories: (1) investigations of the ability to see 
similarities and differences in letters and in words, 
(2) and investigations of the ability to see similarities 
and differences among geometric forms and pictures* 

Nearly forty years before this question was raised- 
by Barrett, Gates constructed tests to measure visual 
perception of digits, pictures, geometric designs, and 
words. The summation of the data collected suggests that: 

. . . perception tests utilizing digits and various 
printed figures, activate reactions that exert very 
little influence on reading and spelling, whereas those 
perception tests which utilize words depend on reactions 
that are very important factors in both reading and 
spelling .12 

Paralleling this research. Gates, Bond, and Russell 

subsequently investigated visual discrimination of words 

with visual discrimination of pictures and geometric forms, 

and concluded that the best predictors of reading 

achievement in grade one are readiness tests that measure 

13 

an ability that is later used in reading* 



Thomas C. Barrett, "Visual Discrimination Tasks 
as Predictors of First Grade Reading Achievement," The 
Reading Teacher , XVIII (January, 1965), 276* 

■^^Arthur I. Gates, "A Study of the Role of Visual 
Perception, Intelligence, and Certain Associative Processes 
In Reading and Spelling," Journal of Educational Psychology . 
XVII (October, 1926), 441. 

13 

Arthur I* Gates, Guy L* l>ond, and David H* 
Russell, Methods of Determining Reading Readiness (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930), 8* 



10 

More recently, Marchbank and Levin investigated 

cues which children use in word recognition. The final 

conclusion of their study was that word recognition was 

dependent on specific letters in words, namely the first 

and last letters. The overall shape of a word was not to 

. . 14 

be considered as a prime factor m word recognition. 

Most recently, Whisler conducted a comprehensive 

study of the effectiveness of visual memory lessons upon 

visual discrimination skill and reading success in first 

grade. An analysis of the data demonstrated that this type 

of training appears to be effective in improving total 

15 

reading ability, especially word recognition skill. 
However, it is concluded by Whisler that "... this type 
of training is not an aid in developing comprehension 
skills. "•'■^ 

Taking into account the studies reviewed pertaining 
to visual abilities and how they relate to reading success, 
it appears that learning to read requires rather exacting 
visual discrimination and memory, especially of letters. 



Gabrielle Marchbanks and Harry Levin, "Cues By 
Which Children Recognize Words," Journal of Educational 
Psychology . LVI (April, 1965), 60. 

Nancy G. Whisler, "Construction of a Program of 
Visual Memory Training and a Statistical Analysis of Its 
Effects on Visual Discrimination Skill and Total Reading 
Ability of First Grade Students" {unpublished Master's 
thesis, California State University, Hayward, California, 
1972), p. 167. 

•'■^Ibid., p. 168. 
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before positive transfer is exhibited in the reading 
process • 



LANGUAGE ABILITIES AS THEY RELATfi 
TO MEANING IN READING 



The ability to, recognize words in isolation and to 

apply word attack skills is valuable only if it makes 

possible the reading and comprehending of complete sentences 

and paragraphs. For it must be considered that reading 

does not take place unless the element of meaning is intro-* 

17 

duced into the act of reading* 

Linguists write that meaning in speech is conveyed 

through the use of pauses/ through differences in pitch and 

18 

stress, and through intonation and rhythm. Similarly, 

writes Strang, comprehension of sentences and paragraphs is 

dependent on the meaning conveyed by various arrangements 

19 

of words in sentences. Strang further suggests that 
children should be taught to think of " . • , sentences as 
constructions within constructions, rather than as strings 
of words*"^^ She concludes that comprehension depends upon 
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'^'^Albert J. Harris, H ow To Increase Reading Ability 
(5th ed.: New York: David McKay Co., 1970), p. 390. 

18 

Ruth Strang^ "The Reading Process and Its 
Ramifications," Developing Comprehension Including Critical 
Reading , ed. Mildred A. Dawson (Newark, Delaware: 
International Reading Association, 1968), p* 25. 

19 

Ibid., p. 26. 
20lbid. 
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the skill to use the language, as well as Knowledge of the 

21 

vocabulary pertaining to the passage analyzed. 

Correspondingly/ it is the opinion of Canunarota 

that if children are given the opportunity to repeat word 

groups, and then to read the same word groups practiced in 

sentences, children can be taught to intuitively read using 

22 

the groupings natural to speech. Cammarota, like Strang, 

believes that meaning is conveyed using patterns of stress 

23 

and word groupings. 

In support of these comments, several investi- 
gations have shown that language factors which enable an 
individual to obtain meaning from spoken language signifi- 
cantly influence the ability to derive meaning from the 
printed page. Goodenough found a moderate to marked 
relationship (.79) between the ability to understand and 
explain meanings of words in a vocabulary test and reading 
ability. Russell's subsequent investigations of spelling 
ability and its relation to reading achievement found a 
highly dependable relationship (.80) between reading 



^•••Ibid. 

^^Gloria Cammarota, "Word Groups in Speech and 
Reading," Developing Comprehension Including Critical 
Reading , ed. Mildred A. Dav/son (Newark, Delaware: 
International Reading Association, 1968), p. 258. 

23 

^'^Ibid. 

^^Florence L. Goodenough, "The Reading Tests of the 
Stanford Achievement Scale and Other Variables," Journal of 
Educational Psychology . XVI (November, 1925), 523-31. 
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comprehension and word meaning. The research of Figurel 

on the vocabulary of culturally disadvantaged children and 

Thorndike^s estimates of vocabulary knowledge for children 

in grades two through six, showed that by grade six the 

vocabulary level of the culturally disadvantaged children 

studied had reached approximately 3,500 words. This is 

comparable to the word knowledge of first and second 

26 

graders living in higher socioeconomic groups. 

Comsequently, considering the literature reviewed, 
if reading competency is proportionate to an individual's 
experience with language as research implies, then reading 
programs need to provide as many , opportunities as possible 
to practice differences in pitches, rhythms, and stresses. 
All of these are factors that give meaning to language, 
both spoken and written. Without meaning, language serves 
no purpose. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES TO READING 

Little appears to have been researched or written 
abaut the interdisciplinary subject of music and the 

^^David H. Russell, "Spelling Ability in Relation 
to Reading and Vocabulary Achievements," Elementary English 
Review , XXIII (January, 1946), 32-7. 

^^J. Allen Figurel, "Limitations in the Vocabulary 
of Disadvantaged Children: A Cause for Poor Reading," 
Developing Comprehension Including Critical Reading , ed. 
Mildred A. Dawson (Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1968), p. 116. 
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teaching of reading* This is in spite of the fact that 

many of the skills considered essential for a child to 

participate in a musical activity (including choral reading) 

are also considered important in beginning reading by both 

27 

teachers and writers of texts for elementary teachers. 

Bereiter and Engelmann begin their chapter on "Music for 

the Preschool" by stating: 

Music can be used as a very effective language 
builder. Songs present statements: songs usually 
provide a great deal of repetition of these statements: 
the statements are made easier for the child to 
process* The tempo of most songs is slow enough that 
the parts of the statement are distinct and the child 
is able to become aware of the words and their proper 
pronunciation . 28 

The findings of Holmes, in his investigations of 

personality and spelling ability, supports the arguments 

that there are correlations between skills considered 

essential for a child to participate in a musical activity 

and skills also considered important for success in reading. 

Holmes found that the combination of phonetic associations, 

linguistic intelligence, tonal memory, and pitch likely 

accounted for from 40 to 50 percent of the differences of 

29 

spelling ability in high school and college students. 



^'^Gladys C. Uhl, "Singing Helps Children Learn How 
to Read," Music Educ^tors Journal , LVI (December, 1969), 45. 

Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann, Teaching 
Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool (Englewood Cliffs, 
J*: Prentice-Hall, 1966), p. 210. 

^^Jack A. Holmes, Personality and Spelling Ability 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959), pp. 213-14, 
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There are many similarities in learning to read 

music notation and in learning to read words. Anderson 

describes learning to read music as • • learning to 

30 

translate symbols into meaningful sounds. • • Harris, 

when writing about "the nature of reading," states: 

• . • reading is the meaningful interpretation of 
written or printed verbal symbols.. It can apply also 
to the interpretation of mathematical symbols, musical 
notation, codes, and other symbolic systems. • • .^l 

There has been limited experimental research of the 

hypothesis that teaching music reading skills will bring 

about significant gains in basic reading skills* The most 

extensive research to date has been carried out by 

Movsesian. Movsesian studied the influence of teaching 

music reading skills on the development of basic reading 

skills. The population of his study consisted of 135 

children. Movsesian concluded that the teaching of music 

reading brought about significant gains in basic reading 

skills, significant improvement in oral reading, and 

32 

efficiency in the development of reading comprehension* 
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John M. Anderson, "Improving Reading Skills 
Through Experiences for the Non-Musical Teacher," The Many 
Facets of Reading , Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the Claremont 
Reading Conference (Claremont, California: Claremont 
Graduate School Curriculum Laboratory Press, 1971), 
pp. 179-80. 

^"^Albert J* Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability 
(5th ed.T New York: David McKay Co., 1970), p. 3. 

^^Edwin A. Movsesian, "Reading Music—Reading 
Words," The Journal of the National Education Association , 
LVIII (January, 1969), 42-3. 
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Project Thrust, a pilot study in Riverside County, 

California, attempted to prove that experiences in music 

viould raise reading scores* While the results of the study 

tended to support Movsesian^s study / the small n\amber of 

students (three experimental classes and three control 

classes) involved in the experiment makes the results 
33 

questionable. 

The singing of phrases or sentences involves both 

rhythm and phrasing. Moreover, learning to sing a phrase 

or sentence sets up kinesthetic patterns iji the throat, in 

the mouth, and in the lips that serve as clues for both 

child and adult. Kuhmerker describes an experience that 

many people have had: 

The phenomenon is familiar to most adults: get 
them "started" and they continue the lyrics of a song 
without the conscious effort involved in other kinds 
of memorization. 

Pernald supports this when she writes that some 

individuals 

. • . remember things in terms of their ovm 
movements. In the case of a word, individuals . ♦ . 
would think of the word in terms of lip and throat 
movements or of the movement of the hand in writing 
the word. 35 



33 

"Experience in Music Lifts the Reading Scores," 
Public Education Bulletin , Riverside County, California, 
November, 1969, p. 1. 

^'''Lisa Kuhmerker, "Music in the Beginning Reading 
Program," Young Children . XXIV {January, 1969), 159. 

'^^Grace Maxwell Fernald, Remedial Techniques in 
Basic School Subjects (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1943), p. 182. 
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Present day musicians and teachers of music think 

of music as more than rhythm^ and melody. 

They see it as an organized sound: chanted, 
shouted, played, clapped, tapped, taped, et- cetera; an 
activity through which every child can have a meaning- 
ful , successful , aesthetic experience • • • • 

Durrell and De Milia write about the reading experience 

in a similar vein: 

Every child would like to read with expression, 
putting as much emotion into his reading as he does 
into speech. His speech is filled with expressive 
animation: he wants to command attention, to interest 
or astonish the listener. His voice, his facial 
expression, his gestures convey the high significance 
of his message. Speech is his tool for getting 
favorable action and attention: he may be in high 
delight, in desperate need, in utter distress, in tense 
anger, in bewildered confusion: but whatever he says, 
his ^motion is revealed in his speech, facial 
expressions, and gestures.-^' 

Kuhmerker considers music a vehicle through which 

the vocabulary and the meaning of a song is introduced as a 

song is memorized. 

After learning the song by rote, the children will 
be familiar with the vocabulary and sentence structure 
of the text when the teacher presents it as a wall 
chart or in some other printed form for analysis. It 
is at this point that reading instruction begins, and 
all of the customary word recognition skills such as 
configuration clues, phonics, and structural analysis 
can be used. The song has served its purpose by making 
the introduction to new words a multi-sensory expe- 
rience. 3^ 



•^^Anderson, p. 179. 
37 

Donald D. Durrell and Lorraine A. De Milia, 
Plays for Echo Reading , Teacher's Manual (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1970), p. 3. 

38 

Kuhmerker, p. 159 . 
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Russell and Ousley, in the Ginn readiness program, 

extensively use music and songs to provide for a variety of 

enrichment activities* Songs are specifically used to 

develop new vocabulary, word nieaning, auditory acuity, and 

rhyming ability. Songs are also used for dramatic play, 

39 

speech improvement, and rhythmic interpretation. 

Morgan, when writing about how to "sharpen up the 

flattest class ..." using music, describes how 

Children enjoy doing things that have music asso- 
ciated with the subject or task. And teachers realize 
that learning activities can be enlivened and strength- 
ened through the use of music in the classroom. 40 

Corresponding to this/ teachers have observed that 

many reading problems "... develop as much from ... 

41 

inattention and indifference as from lack of ability." 

Nearly the same observations have been made by Durrell. 

Two . . • factors appear to be of importance to 
success in first-grade reading: interest in printed 
words and books, and the ability to maintain attention 
in the reading task.^^ 

Concerned with the problem of maintaining interest 

in the reading task, Uhl proposes a different approach 



David H. Russell aad Odille Ousley, Manual for 
Teaching Fun With Tom and Betty (rev. ed.; Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1957), pp. 35-202. 

^^Rebecca Morgan, "Sing a Song of Subjects," Grade 
Teacher , XXCIX (September, 1971), 76. 

^•''Uhl, "Singing Helps Children Learn," p. 45. 

^^Donald D* Durrell, Improving Reading Instruction 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1956), pp. 43-4. 
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using songs and music as an aid in the teaching of 
reading • 

As singing is presented from a different book 
using a different approach • • • lagging students will 
sometimes forget their dislike for reading and phonics 
and slip into singing words they would never have 
attempted to read. 43 

There was a period of several years that reading 

instruction was in many instances based upon the premise 

that reading should be taught primarily through visual 
44 

clues. Linguists "... are now beginning to remind us 
that language is learned first aurally and then visually." 
Lefevre feels strongly that 



45 



The first understanding to be reached in attempting 
a fresh approach to basic language learning is that 
"language is fundamentally and primarily audio-lingual," 
a matter of mouth and ear. Writing and printing are 
based on speech and derived from it; their visual 
representation of certain aspects of language reminds 
the ear not only of the. sounds of the words, but Qf our 
native American English intonation, the overall melody 
and rhythm of entire utterances. 46 

The following chapter describes the research design 

of the study and the procedures followed in conducting the 

investigation . 



^'^Uhl, ''Singing Helps Children Learn," p. 45. 

^"^Kuhmerker, "Music in the Beginning Reading 
Program, " p. 159 . 

45 

^^Ibid. 

^^Carl A. Lefevre, Linguistics and the Teaching of 
Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964), p. 4. 
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PLAN AND PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 

The primary purpose of this study will be to 
determine whether practice with correlated supplementary 
vocabulary materials that introduce the element of music 
and song will contribute to the development and improvement 
of the basic first grade reading skills; specifically, the 
ability to recognize or analyze isolated words and the 
ability to read and understand whole sentences and para- 
graphs • 

The test of this study is based on the null 
hypothesis that the materials prepared by the author will 
not cause a higher level of achievement in vocabulary 
skills and in comprehension skills as measured by the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 1. 

The purpose of this chapter is to detail the 
research method used in the study and the procedure in 
which the study was carried out. 

RESEARCH METHOD 

An experimental research design was employed which 
involved the selection of a control group and an experi- 
mental group. The Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test 

20 
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was administered in September to measure the differences 
between the first grade populations of the control and the 
experimental groups* The Gates-MacGi :dtio Reading Tests, 
Priipary A, Form 1 was administered in March to both groups 
to measure the effectiveness of the experimental materials 
that were introduced in September to the experimental 
groups* The test scores derived at the beginning and the 
end of the study period were computed for standard devi- 
ation and mean differences* T tests were used to test the 
mean differences of both groups in September and in March 
as well as to test the null hypothesis stated in Chapter 1. 

DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION 

The children and teachers involved in this study 
come from six schools located in t>»e Fremont Unified School 
District; Alameda County, California. The greatest 
percentage of the children participating in the study come 
from middle economic-level homes* The mobility of the 
student population of the schools studied was minimal* 

Selection of Schools 

Schools selected for the study were selected at 
random from schools in the district that used the Harper 
and Row Basal Reading Series as their primary text. The 
first grades at each school subsequently became the study 
groups (control and experimental). 
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Reading Specialists 

The reading specialist at each school was involved 
as both a monitor and a participant* Besides their daily 
work with the teachers and children, reading specialists 
kept the following records: (1) amount of time the 
materials prepared for this study were used by the experi- 
mental group (2) amount of time teacher-made or supple- 
mentary materials were used by the control groups* Reading 
specialists at each school also completed a Variable 
Evaluation Form that was used as the basis of judging the 
compatibility of the experimental and control group 
teachers* The teacher variable portion of the question- 
naire asked for a judgment of both personal qualities and 
teaching abilities of the teachers involved in the study. 
Two other variables were examined on the questionnaire: 
(1) materials, and (2) other factors that might influence 
the study. A copy of the Variable Evaluation Form may be 
found in Appendix A. 

FINAL STUDY POPULATION 

Children included in the study were those children 
who, completed both the Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills 
Test and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1. 
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Size of Population 

The study population consisted of 402 first grade 
children. A count of the number of boys and girls showed 
that there were 103 boys and ninety-five girls in the 
control group (198 total) and 108 boys and ninety-six girls 
in the experimental group (204 total). 

•i 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Both control and experimental group schools 
operated under the regular curriculum guidelines authorized 
by the Fremont Unified School District. Special projects 
funded by federal or state monies were not in operation at 
any of the schools. 

Each group (control and experimental) used Harper 
and Row basal reading materials and manuals as guides for 
the teaching of reading. An equal amount of time was spent 
in both. the experimental and control groups in reading 
activities. The difference was that the control group did 
not use the materials developed for the experimental group. 

The experimental group was guided by a teacher's 
manual (see Appendix B) which explained exactly how the 
supplemental materials were to be used. Workshops were 
given by the researcher in order to avoid any misinter- 
pretations of how the materials were to be used and to 
provide uniformity in testing. Reading specialists in the 
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control schools acted as monitors to avoid any introduction 
of the experimental materials at those schools • 

MATERIALS USED 

Harper and Row Supplementary 

Materials and Basal Readers 

Both the experimental and the control groups used 

the following Harper and Row Basic Reading Program materials 

Janet and Mark , First Preprimer 

Outdoors and In , Second Preprimer 

City Days, City Ways , Third Preprimer 

Just for Fun , Fourth Preprimer 

Preprimer Workbook (used with all four preprimers) 
Duplicating Masters (used with all four preprimers) 
Around the Corner , Primer 
Workbook for Around the Corner 
Duplicating Masters for Around the Corner 
Real and Make-Believe , First Reader 
Workbook for Real and Make-Believe ^ 
From Elephants to Eskimos , Subject Matter Strand 
Workbook for From Elephants to Eskimos 
Examination of -the information obtained from the 
Variable Evaluation Form indicated a variety of commercial 
and teacher-constructed games and materials present in the 
classrooms of the control and experimental groups* 
Teacher-constructed materials appeared to correlate most 
closely with Harper and Row reading materials. However, 
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quality and amount varied greatly from classroom to class- 
room. 

V 

Sound-Word-Sentence- 
Meaning Song Cards 

The main variable in this study has been the use of 

the materials developed for this experiment (a complete set 

of Sound-Word-Sentence-Meaning Song Cards can be found in 

Appendix B). The author correlated these materials with 

the Harper and Row Basic Reading Program through the use, 

primarily, of its preprimer vocabulary. The vocabulary of 

the cards follows as closely as possible the same sequence 

of vocabulary introduction as is used in the four pre- 

primers of the Harper and Row Basal Reading series. The 

intent of these materials is to develop and strengthen 

early in the first grade experience the ability to hear and 

visually recognize separate sounds in words, as well as to 

familiarize the children with the vocabulary they will 

encounter in the basal texts. Consequently, a sound 

element was selected from each vocabulary word, stressed in 

isolation, spoken next in the context of the word, and 

finally the word is used in the context of a sentence. The 

use of the word in a sentence provides some development of 

^the meaning of the word. However, further meaning is 

developed through the use of questions that are provided on 

the back of each Sound-Word-Sentence-Meaning Song Card. 

Many repetitions of the word elements and sentences are 

provided for as the cards are sung to the tune of "Skip to 
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My Lou" (see teacher's manual for Sound-Word-Sentence- 
Meaning Song Cards for music, Appendix B) • These materials 
were set to music and song with the thought that songs have 
advantages bf being able to present patterned drill without 
the deadly monotony that affects many programs. 

TESTING 

Two tests of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 
were used in the experiment: The Readiness Skills Test and 
the reading achievement test, Primary A Test, Form 1^ 

The Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test was 
given in September and was used to evaluate the general 
reading readiness of the experimental and control groups 
and to test for differences between the two populations • 

The Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 
1, was given the last week of February and was used to eval 
uate the development of vocabulary and comprehension skills 

Publisher's correlations between the scores of the 
Readiness Skills Test and the Vocabulary and Comprehension 
subtests of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1, show a moderate relationship for the vocabulary 
subtest (•60), and a fair degree of relationship for the 
comprehension subtest (.SQ)."^ 

•^Arthur I. Gates and Walter H. MacGinitie, 
"Readiness Skills, Technical Supplement," Gates-MacGinitie 
Readiness Skills Test (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1969), p. 3* 
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To assure uniformity in test procedures, a workshop 
was conducted for all first grade teachers and reading 
specialists prior to the giving of the readiness test in 
September* In February a workshop was held for all reading 
specialists, who in turn supervised and monitored the 
administration of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests # 
Primary A, Form 1* The rollowing timetable was used to 
administer the tests: 

Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test 

given September 11 through September 15, 1972* 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 1, 
given February 26 through March 2, 1973 • 
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chapter 4 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

r r ' "T ' 

INTRODUCTION 

The preceding chapter described the design used in 
conaucting the experimental phase of the study* It 
explained the procedures employed, the description of the 
population, selection of the teachers, selection of the 
children, school programs, testing, and materials used* 
This chapter presents an analysis of the data collected* 

The analysis is accompanied by tables which present 
comparison of means, standard deviations, differences 
between means, and levels of significance* Graphs showing 
equivalent centile scores are used so that a visual presen- 
tation of the results may be included* As a further means 
of making the scores of the different tests directly 
comparable, the raw scores of the different tests have been 
changed to normalized standard scores (The Gates-MacGinitie 
Readiness Skills Test and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests, Primary A, Form 1* Eacli has a normalized standard 
score mean of 50, and a standard deviation of 10). 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 

Mc . n and standard deviations were computed for each 
group (experimental and control) on the Gates-MacGinitie 
Readiness Skills Test given in September and the Gates* 
MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 1 given in 
February. These scores were then used to obtain the 
standard error of the difference between the means of the 
readiness and of the vocabulary and comprehension tests. 
T scores were then obtained from the collected data by 
dividing the observed difference between the two means by 
the standard error of the difference between the means 

The criterion for the interpretation of the null 

hypothesis was arbitrarily set at the following levels as 

detailed by Johnson: 

The custom is to reject the hypothesis tested if 
the observed value of the Criterion is gi:^ater than 
(lies beyond, usually) the 1 per cent point, to remain 
in doubt if it lies between the 5 per cent and 1 
per cent points, and to accept the hypothesis if the 
criterion is less than the 5 per cent point. 2 

Since the sample size was large (204 children in 

the experimental group and 198 children in the control 

group) , degrees of freedom for t values were established at 

infinity. Critical t values are 3.291 for the .001 level 

^Robert H. Koenker, Simplified Statistics (Totowa, 
New Jersey: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1971), p. 8. 

^Palmer O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949), p. 65. 
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of probability? 2.576 for the .01 level of probability: and 
1.960 for the .05 level of probability. 

ANALYSIS OP READINESS DATA 

Gates-MacGinitie Readiness 
Skills Test 

The results of the readiness test (see Table 1) 
indicated a close alignment of the two means 'experimental • 
mean 56*26: control mean 56.67; difference between means: 
.41). Subsequently, the standard error of the difference 
between the two means was determined to ascertain whether 
or not the difference between the experimental mean and the 
control moan on the readiness test was significant or 
merely due to chance. Since the actual difference between 
the means of the two groups (.41) is considerably less than 
3 standard errors (2.278) and less than 1 standard error 
(.759)/ no significant difference between the means of the 
two populations could be found. The t test was then 
administered and the observed value of t (.54) was less 
than the .05 level of probability (1.960). Again, it can 
be concluded that there is no significant difference between 
the mean scores of the control and the experimental groups 
in September at the readiness level. > 

Table 1 presents a comparison of means / standard 
deviations, differences between means, and levels of 
significance for each of the first grade groups tested 
(control and experimental). 
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Table 1 

A Comparison of Standard Scores Achieved 
by the Control and Experimental Groups 
on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Readiness Skills Test 



Expe r imenta 1^ 


Control^ 






Meani S.D. 


Mean2 S.D. 


M1-M2 




56.26 7.17 


56.67 8.03 


.41 


.54° 



^XMriber Experimental = 204; Nximber Control = 198. 

^Degrees of Freedom = infinity (population greater, 
than 120). 

°Less than the .05 level of probability, therefore, 
not significant. 



Comparison to National 
Norms 

It was desired to discover how the readiness scores 
of the experimental group (mean: 56.26; standard devi- 
ation: 7.17), and the control group (mean: 56.67; 
standard deviation: 8.03) compared with the nationwide 
standardization of the Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Slcills 
Test (mean: 50; standard deviation: 10). The t test was 
applied separately for each group (experimental and control) 
against the normalized standard score mean and standard 
deviation of the Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test. 
Since the observed value of t (12.49) for the experimental 
group and the observed value of t (11.69) for the control 
group are both considerably greater than the .001 level of 
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probability (3.291)i one can conclude that there is a 
highly significant difference between the readiness scores 
of the population selected for this study and the norming 
population of the Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test. 

Table 2 compares normalized standard scores of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills Test with the readiness 
standard scores achieved by the study population {control 
and experimental). 

Table 2 

Study Population Standard Scores Compared 
to Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skills 
Testes Nationwide Norms 

Group Mean S.D. ^±''^3 t 

Experimental 56-26i 7.17 6.26 12.49^ 

Control 56.672 8.03 6.67 11;69^ 

Gates-MacGinitie 5O.OO3 10.00 

^Significant at the .001 level of probability* 

Teacher Variable 

Realizing that scores may be influenced by factors 
other than the dissimilarity of study populations, teacher 
variable was also examined. Reading specialists at each 
school completed the Variable Evaluation Form found in 
Appendix A. Reading specialists were chosen to complete 
the Variable Evaluation Form because of their daily work in 
classrooms with the teachers involved 1 as well as their 
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daily work with all teachers in grades kindergarten through 
third. 

Reading specialists monitoring the experimental 
group evaluated 67 percent of their first grade teachers as 
superior in ability, 33 percent as average in ability, and 
none of their teachers as below average in ability. The 
control group reading specialists evaluated 89 percent of 
their first grade teachers as superior in ability; 11 
percent average in ability: and none of their teachers as 
below average in ability. The .eeling was expressed that 
in most instances, principals were careful to place good 
teachers in their first grade classes • The t test was 
applied to the percentage of teachers judged superior in 
each group. Since the observed value of t (1.169) is less 
than the ,-05 level of probability (2.120), one can conclude 
that there is no significant difference between the per- 
centage of teachers rated superior and average in either 
group. 

Table 3 evaluates the overall classroom strengths 
of the teachers in the experimental and control groups. 
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Table 3 

Analysis of Teacher Variable 





Super 


ior 


Average 


Weak 




Total 


Group 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% t^ 


Experimental 


6 


67 


3 


33 


0 


0 


9 


100 1.169 


Control 


8 


89 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


100 


^Less 


than 


the 


.05 level 


of probab 


ility, 


therefore, 



not significant* 

Sununary of Readiness Data 

Analysis of the study population readiness test 
scores (control and experimental) supports the assumptions 
that the populations selected for the study were drawn at 
random from similar populations whose means and standard 
deviations are equal* Teacher competency appears statis- 
tically eq-aal* However, broad conclusions or general 
statements pertaining to other students in other schools or 
geographic areas cannot be made from the results of this 
experiment unless the differences between the study popu- 
lation and the norming population of the Gates-MacGinitie 
Readiness Skills Test are taken into consideration. 

ANALYSIS OF VOCABULARY AND 
COMPREHENSION TEST DATA 

The t test was applied to the vocabulary and the 
comprehension tests of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, 
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Primary A, Form 1, to assess whether or not the two groups 
differed in achievement twenty-two weeks after the intro- 
duction of the materials prepared for this study • 

Analysis of Vocabulary 
Test Data 

Vocabulary mean scores were first examined to 
determine the significance of the difference between the 
t\^o means (experimental mean: 59,64; control mean: 57 ,74; 
difference between means: 1,91) • The observed value of 
t (2.298) was found to lie between the ,01 level of prob- 
ability (2.576) and the .05 level of probability (1.960). 
Consequently, there was doubt as to the degree of signif- 
icance of the difference between the vocabulary mean scores 
of the two groups (control and experimental). 

Table 4 examines the standard scores achieved by 
the control and experimental groups on the vocabulary 
subtest of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1, in February. 
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Table 4 

A Comparison of Standard Scores Achieved 
by the Control and Experimental Groups 
on the Vocabulary Subtest of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 



Test 


Experimental 


Control 




Meani 


S.D. 


Mean2 S*D* 


M1-M2 t 


Primary A, 










Form 1 


59.65 


7.56 


57.74 9.07 


1.91 2.30^ 


(Vocabulary) 











^Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
Further testing was necessary to determine if 



significant gains had been made by the experimental group 
on the vocabulary subtest* Consequently, to answer this 
question, the means of the controX-and experimental groups 
were compared individually against their respective 
readiness score means (experimental mean: 56 26; control 
mean: 56.67). The observed value of t (4.653) for the 
experimental group exceeded the .001 level of probability 
(3.291), indicating that a highly significant difference 
between the two mean scores (readiness and vocabulary) had 
occurred* However, the observed value of t (1.244) for the 
control group was less than the .05 level of probability 
(1.960) indicating that no significant difference between 
the two mean scores (readiness and vocabulary) had 
occurred • 
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* 

Conclusion of Vocabulary 
Test Data 

The results support the conclusion that the dif- 
ference between the two samples did not occur by chance. 
This enables the first portion of the null hypothesis, 
which states that the materials prepared by the author for 
this study will not cause a higher level of achievement in 
vocabulary skills as measured by the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Tests, Primary A, Form 1, to be rejected. 

Table 5 illustrates the differences that had 
occurred between the mean scores achieved by each group on 
the readiness and vocabulary tests. 

Table 5 

A Comparison of Readiness Standard Scores 
and Vocabulary Standard Scores 
Achieved by Each Group 





Readiness 
Skills Test 


Primary A 
(Vocabulary) 






Meani 


S.D. 


Mean2 


S.D. 


Mx-M2 t 


Experimental 


56.26 


7.17 


59.65 


7.56 


3.39 6.41^ 


Control 


56.67 


8.03 


57.74 


9.07 


1.07 1.66^ 



^Significant at the .001 level of probability. 

\ess than the .05 level of probability, therefore, 
not significant. 
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Analysis of Comprehension 
Test Data 

Comprehension mean scores were examined last to 
determine the significance of the difference between the 
two mean scores (experimental me^^n: 59*05; control mean: 
56*54: difference between mean scores: 2*51) • Since the 
observed value of t (2* 796) is greater than the .01 level 
of probability (2.576)/ one can conclude that there is a 
significant difference between the comprehension means of 
the two groups. 

Table 6 shows the standard scores achieved by the 
control and experimental groups on the comprehension sub- 
test of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1/ in February. 

Table 6 

A Comparison of Standard Scores Achieved 
by the Control and Experimental Groups 
on the Comprehension Subtest of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 





Experimental 


Control 






Meani 


S.D. 


Mean2 S.D. 


M1-M2 t 


Primary A, 






56.54 9.54 




Form 1 


59.05 


8.44 


2.51 2.80^ 


(Comprehens 


ion) 









^Significant at the .01 level of probability. 

The comprehension mean scores of the control and 
experimental groups were next compared individually against 
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their respective readiness mean scores (experimental 
readiness mean: 56»26; control* readiness mean: 56*67) • 
The observed value of t (4*719) for the experimental group 
exceeded the •001 level of probability (3*291), indicating 
that a highly significant difference between the two mean 
scores (readiness and comprehension) had occurred* 
However, the observed value of t ( *192) for the control 
group was less than the .OS level. of probability (1*960), 
indicating that no significant difference between the two 
mean scores (readiness and comprehension) had occurred* 
Table 7 shows the differences that had occurred 
between the mean scores achieved by each group on the 
readiness and comprehension tests* 



Table 7 

A Comparison of Readiness Standard Scores 
and Comprehension Standard Scores 



Readiness 


Primary 


A 




Skills 


Test 


(Comprehension) 




1 M1-M2 


S.D. 


Mean 2 


S.D. 


M1-M2 t 


Experimental 56 * 26 

\ 


l.Yl 


59.05 


8.44 


2.79 4.72^ 


Control y 56.67 


8.03 


56.54 


9.54 


.13 .19^ 



\ 

^Significant at the *001 level of probability. 

b \ 

Less\than the *05 level of probability, therefore, 
not significant* 
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Conclusion of Comprehension 
Test Data 

The testing of this study was based on the null 
hypothesis that the materials prepared by the author will 
not cause a higher level of achievement in vocabulary 
skills and in comprehension skills as measured by the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, Fom 1. The 
first portion of the null hypothesis has previously been 
rejected. The second part of the null hypothesis, stating 
that the materials prepared by the author will not cause a 
higher level of achievement in comprehension skills as 
measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1/ also is rejected. 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS 

The previously described tests of significance 
enabled the null hypothesis, that the materials prepared by 
the author for the study will not cause a higher level of 
achievement in vocabulary and in comprehension skills as 
measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Primary A, 
Form 1, to be rejected. 

INFERENCES AS TO THE VALUE 
OF THE MATERIALS 

Analysis of the tests of significance performed 
also allows certain inferences to be drawn as to the value 
of the materials prepared for this study with reference to 
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the first grade population studied. Keeping in context the 
higher mean scores of the study population to the norms of 
the test instruments used, it appears that a supplementary 
vocabulary building program correlated to the vocabulary 
and content of the Harper and Row basal series merits 
consideration as a valuable supplementary program. for first 
grade children using the Harper and Row Basal Series. 

Chart 1 utilizes centile scores to show mean levels 
of the control and experimental groups after twenty-two 
weeks of reading instruction. 



Gentiles 
90- 



85- 



80— 



70- 



, Experimental 



Control 



Vocab. 



Comp. 



Vocab. 



Comp, 



Chart 1 



A Comparison ol Vocabulary and Comprehension 
Centile Mean Scores Achieved 
by- the Study Population 
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Chapter 5 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

SUMMARY 

• 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
practice with correlated supplementary vocabulary materials 
that introduced the element of music and song into the 
reading program^ would contribute to the development and 
improvement of. basic first grade reading skills: specif- 
ically, the.". . . ability to recognize or analyze isolated 
words" and "... the ability to read and understand whole 
sentences and paragraphs.""^ 

Studies and articles found in the literature that 
related to the problems stated above were reported* There 
was a great amount of research directly pertaining to the 
ability to recognize and analyze isolated words, and to the 
ability to read and understand whole sentences and para- 
graphs. However, although many articles were reported, 

■''Arthur I. Gates and Walter H. MacGinitie, 
"Teacher's Manual, Primary A," Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 1965), p. 1. 

42 
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research related specifically to the interdisciplinary 
subject of music, and the teaching of reading was minimal. 

An experimental research design was employed which 
involved the random selection of schools for the control 
and the experimental groups. The study involved 402 
students from seventeen first grade classes in Fremont, 
California. Children in the study came from middle 
economic-level homes* The mobility of the student popu- 
lation was minimal. 

Each group used the Harper and Row Basal Reading 
materials and manuals as guides for the teaching of reading. 
An equal amount of time was spent by the experimental and 
control groups in reading activities. Reading specialists 
at each school monitored the use of the materials prepared 
for the study, as well as recorded time spent in reading 
activities (control and experimental). The difference 
between the control and experimental programs was that the 
control group did not use the materials developed for the 
experiment. 

Two tests were used: the Gates-MacGinitie 
Readiness Skills Test, and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests, Primary A, Form 1. Analysis of the readiness test 
data supported the assumptions that the populations were 
drawn at random from similar populations who were statis- 
tically equal. 
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The t test was used to test the null hypothesis. 
T tests of the dcita obtained enabled the null hypothesis, 
that the materials prepared by the author for the study 
would not cause a higher level of achievement in vocabulary 
and comprehension skills, to be rejected. 

CONCLUSIONS 

« 

The following conclusions are based on the analysis 
of the data collected: 

1. Children in the experimental group, using a 
supplementary vocabulary building program correlated to the 
vocabulary and content of the Harper and Row Basal Reading 
Series, scored significantly higher in the ability to 
recognize or analyze isolated words. 

2. Significantly higher scores were similarly 
shown in the ability to read and understand complete 
sentences and paragraphs. 

3. Broad conclusions or general statements per- 
taining to other students in other schools or geographic 
areas cannot be made from the results of this experiment 
unless the differences between the study population and the 
norming populations of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 
(Readiness and Primary A) are taXen into consideration 
(see Chapter 4) . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Recognizing that there are many factors that affect 
a child's ability to read, the following reconunendations 
are made pertaining to further research: 

1* Further study would be helpful in determining 
the degree of influence the five workshops conducted by the 
author had upon the final results. 

2* Th^ materials for this study were prepared with 
four aspects of the reading process in mind: (1) the 
ability to repeat a sentence spoken by another individual, 
(2) the ability to hear and recognize separate sounds in 
words, (3) the ability to hear separate words in sentences 
and note their position within a model sentence, and (4) the 
ability to apply either phonetic skills or syntax skills in 
answering questions pertaining to the meanings of words in 
the sentences taught. It would be valuable to know whicn 
of 'these abilities, or combination of abilities, has the 
greatest influence on success in beginning reading. 

3. Songs were used to provide many repetitions of 
sounds in isolation, sounds in the context of words, and 
words in the context of sentences* How significantly did 
the factor of repetition account for the gains shown? 
Would similar materials be as effective if the element of 
music and song were eliminated? Further studies might 
explore these questions* 



4. The Sound-Word-Sentence-Meaning Cards used 
consisted of 150 2^ by 11 inch flash cards that emphasized 
word elements within selected key words. Many of the word 
elements used occur infrequently and have little phonetic 
application. Did the techniques employed in this study 
introduce the factor of mnemonics? This factor might be 
investigated in future studies. 

5. The vocabulary of the Hai^per and Row Basal 
Reading Series does not follow a pattern of strict control 
of sound-symbol relationships. Would like or greater 
results be achieved if similar materials were prepared for 
a reading series that strictly controlled sound-symbol 
relationships? 

6. No attempt was made to test whether the chil- 
dren involved in the experiment were benefiting from the 
specific words taught by the Sound-Word-Sentence-Meaning 
Cards. Hindsight suggests that a series of ten or fifteen 
criterion reference check tests could have been developed 
or should now be developed as a follow-up for this study. 
This might or might not precisely measure whether the 
materials and the activities associated with the materials 
were responsible for the statistical gains shown. 

7. Parental reaction to the Play-At-Home Games was 
not examined during the course of this study. Since the 
Play-At-Home Games were an integral part of this study, 
their effectiveness should be examined in detail. 
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VARIABLE EVALUATION FORM 



This form has two purposes* The first purpose is 
to evaluate the overall classroom strengths of the teachers 
in the experimental and control groups* A fair evaluation 
of the materials constructed for thi*=^ experiment cannot be 
made unless this factor is taken into perspective* So that 
the information gathered on this form may be kept confi- 
dential/ use no names on this paper (neither teacher nor 
school). For your reference only, designate the teachers 
in your school by number* Use a separate form for each 
teacher involved in this project at your school* 

The second purpose of this form is to make a 
listing of supplementary reading materials and programs 
other than Harper and Row that are being used at your 
school . 

1. "Teacher number ( ) 

2. Control or experimental group? ( ) 

3* This teacher displays the following characteristics 
(check the statement which appears to be most true): 

3.1 Displays both personal qualities and teaching 
abilities that would be considered superior in a 
first grade teacher. ( ) 

3.2 Displays both personal qualities and teaching 
abilities that would be considered satisfactory, 
but not superior in a first grade teacher. ( ) 

3.3 Personal qualities and teaching abilities would 
likely be judged below average if a comparison 
were made with other first grade teachers you 
have observed. ( ) 

4. Please list those supplementary reading materials other 
than Harper and Row that are used in this class 
(commercial an^ teacli^r-cons true ted). 



5. Please list special programs in your school that might 
have influence on test scores. 
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GOALS AND SUGGESTED USES POR SOUND-WORD- 
SENTENCS-MSANING SONG CARDS 
AND PLAY-AT-HOMS GAMES 



By using songs, word riddles, and vocabulary mainten- 
ance games (the Play-at-Home Games), it is the intent of 
these materials to supplement and strengthen your present 
Harp er an d Row Basic Reading Program * Primarily preorimer 
and pr&ier Harper and Row vocsDuIary words have been* used 
in the writing and preparation of these materials. Some 
key words have been taken from the first, second and third 
readers of Harper and Row. 

1. Cards 1-26 (color-coded red) and Play-at-Home 
Game 1 can be used in kindergarten to introduce the 
letters of the alphabet, their sounds, and the vocab- 
ulary of preprimers one and two of the Harp er and Row 
Ba sal Reading Series . The goal at thisTevel is to — 
^aca that letters have sounds, that the letters and 
their sounds become words, and that words used together 
become sentences. Since only singing is involved, 
there is no formal reading instruction at this level. 
The kindergarten teacher can use the activity of 
singing to develop correct diction and speech patterns. 

2. The first grade teacher can use all of the 
materials in this set (cards 1-150, Play-at-Home Games 
1-6) to teach and reinforce letter recognition, sound- 
symbol relationships, and the vocabularies of the 
preprimers and primer. Tiio word riddles found on the 
back of each SV/Sl-ISC can be used to develop word mean- 
ing and introduce punctuation. The games thst; accom- 
pany each sequence are for maintenance of vocabulary. 

3. The second gi^ade teacher can use all these 
materials to reinforce and maintain first grade vocab- 
ulary and to review the word attack skills that wore 
taught and introduced in first grade. 

if. After first grade these rp.terials can be used for 
remediation. A child who experiences difficulty 
reading these cards is reading below the primer level 
He will likely be lacking many of the sight words and' 

skills that are presented on both the 
SWSMSC and in the Play-at-Home Games. 

^Sound-Word-Sentence-Mean.T^ Song Cards abbreviation 
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CONTENTS OP THE SOUND-WORD-SENTENCS-MEANING 

SONG CARDS 
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1. Red sequence — Cards 1-26, Game 1. Cards 1-26 
introduce the 21 consonant sounds and the 5 short vowel 
sounds. The vocabulary of the key words and sentences 
comes mainly from preprimers one and two. Each sound 
in this sequence of cards, as in all of the sequences 
that follow, is first presented in isolation, used in 

a key word, and then the key word is used in the con- 
text of a sentence. Sounds, key words, and key sen- 
tences are taught, reinforced and maintained as the 
children sing the sounds, key words, and key sentences 
to the tune of "Skip to My Lou". Word riddles con- 
sisting of antonyms, synonyms, closure, and word- 
ana lysis clues are used to strengthen the meaning of 
the words taught in the sentences on the SWSI-ISC. 
These riddles are found on the back of the cards. Key- 
word vocabulary is maintained through the use of the 
Play-at-Home Games that are provided for each sequence 
of the -SWSMSC. 

2. Orange Sequence — Cards 27-51, Game 2. Cards 
27-51 cover the first sequence of digraphs, blends, 
dip thongs, and phonograms. The vocabulary of the key 
words and sentences comes mainly from preprimers two 
and three. 

3. Yellow Sequence — Cards 52-74, Game 3. Cards 
52-7k provide practice using additional key words for 
the short vowel sounds. The vocabulary of the key 
words and sentences used in this sequence comes mainly 
from preprimers one and two. Long vowels are taught 
separately as phonograms in the orange, green, blue 
and violet sequences. 

k'^ iS^®®" Sequence — Cards 75-100, c-ame Cards 
73-100 contain phonograms found mainly in words used 
m all four preprimers. 

?A-. Sequence — Cards 101-126, Game 5- Cards 

±01-126 coBiplete the second sequence of digraphs, 
blends, and dipthongs. This sequence emphasises the 
vocabulary of the primer. 

h-? yin-^®* Sequence - Cards 127-150, Game 6. Cards 
127-130 present 26 additional phonograms. The phono- 
grams m thas sequence are found in the preprimer and 
primer vocabulary. f^-^oi. ana 
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Cards 1-150, Games 1-6. The sentence words with their 
coded vocabulary levels are found on the back of each SWSMSC 
in the upper right comer (see illxistration) . Card number 
116 is used as an example: H&R: Earrings LW4 (label word, 
prepriaer are 3 (preprimer 3), for 2 (preprimer 2), girls 
p (primer). The niunbers 1,2,3 or 1|. used by themselves 
indicate preprimer levels l-lj.. P is the code for primer. 
R is the code for reader. R3 is the code for the third 
reader. RW means rhyming word. Rtf3 means rhyming word 
found in preprimer 3. . 




^116. 



/Ir/ In Rlrl Strrtn^s sr* for «lrl»l ( uarfl: Earrlnx* Wu» •rm 3» for 2» irlrl» 
I* 2. 3. — ' ^ 

A. You bor this noM «ih«n jou ssj f»r atsr. it 1» u»«d In Mch of th«M sontsncM: 

Ar« 70U r«4iij? v» %T% KOiiu now, (2} 
P. It ondo in /oro/ Ilk* noro oiul otoro. It is u4o4 in ••eh of thooo sMitoncos: Vlio is 

this forr itiks soM coo^ctss for nr toschor. (3) 

C. It onds in /In«s/ liks rtR«s %vA kln«s. Girls woar tb*ss. (1) 

D. It hss /ir/ in it liks bird snd clrcis, Tiio opposlto of boys oro . CU) 

E. You SOS Utls St tiks snd of o ssntsncs whsn sonoono is K9d» kMppy* or scsrsd, Ct) 



Do This Now Before Reading Popther 



Become familiar with your set of SWSHSC and save 
yourself hours of work later by color coding and notching 
your cards nows This will make sure that you don't have 
cards upside down or backwards when you want to use them 
as flash cardSs It will also aid you in putting them back 
into sequence after they have been used by the children* 
Color code your cards by taking a felt tip and minning it 
around the outside edge of the cards* The following color 
code is suggested: color code cards 1*26 red, cards 27-51 
orange, cards 52-71*- yellow, caiHis 75-100 green, cards 101- 
126 blue, and cards 127-150 violet. 

Notch yotir cards on the upper le'f^ comer with a paper 
cutter* A notch in the upper left corner not only* aids in 
putting the cards back together, it establishes the left 
side of the card as the side to begin reading on. 



INTRODUCING THE SOUND-WOSD-SENTENCE- 
MEANING SONG CARDS 



The SWSMSC were written to be sung to the melody of the 
folk tune, "Skip to My Lou". Your first lesson is to teach 
the tune, "Skip to My Lou". 

C C 

Fly in the buttermilk, shoo fly shoo 

G7 67 

Fly in the buttermilk, shoo fly shoo 

C C 

Fly in the buttermilk, shoo fly shoo 

07 C 

Skip to my lou, my darling 

Here is how the SWSMSC number one looks when it is 
sung to the tuae of "Skip to My Lou". 

C C 

/a/ in and, Janet and Mark, jump! 
67 G7 

/a/ in and, Janet and Mark, jiimp! 
C C 

/a/ in and, Janet and Mark, jun^! 
G7 C 

Learning my phonic skills, skills, skills! 

Many teachers have their children clap on the words, 
"skills, skills, skills." 
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A SAMPLE LESSON USING THE SOUND-WORD- 
SENTENCE-MBANINCr SONG CARDS 



After the teacher has taught the class to sing ''Skip to 
lij Lou" and the verse to card number one, she holds up card 
number one and says, ''This is the verse that we have been 
singing: "/a/ in and, Janet and Mark, jumpT" She then 
points to the letter ••a" and says, 'iThis is the lo^'er case 
letter 'a'« Sometimes it tells you to say /a/ as in the 
word 'and'*" The teacher then points to the word "and" and 
says, "Here is the word 'and'* It is spelled a - n - d, 
'a*nd'« Now you spc^l and say the word with me: a n d, 
'and'« Very good!" The teacher now points to each word in 
the sentence and saj^, "These words tell you to say, 'Janet 
and Mark, Jxmp! ' Say tae words as I point to them« Good 
going! Now look carefully at the numbers one, two, three 
and four that you have in front of you (pupil-response ' 
cards )« Which of these numbers is the same number that you 
see beneath the word 'and'? Number two — excellent! Now 
who can remember what the letter 'a' tells us to say when 
we say the word 'and'? That is. ri^t* The letter 'a' tells 
us to say /a/, in the word 'and'« Vftien we say /a/ what word 
are we going to thixik of? That's right — 'and'* Now when 
we say the phrase '/a/ in and', what is the sentence we are 
going to think of? Good — 'Janet and Mark, juir^l' 
Excellent! Now let's sing the verse we have just learned* ^ 
I'll point to the words as we sing them« One, two, ready, 
si3fig • • . •" 

A kindergarten or first grade child's first experience 
with the Sound*-Vord-Sentence-Meaning Song Cards should be 
that of learning to make the sound correctly, remembering 
the key word that contains the sound, and remembering the 
key sentence that the key word is used in* The number of 
cords taught will depend on the class's learning span* 



USING THE RIDDLES « 



During the field testing of these materials it was 
found that the first grade children soon learned to sing 
a sound, its key word, and its key sentence* But this did 
not necessarily mean that they could associate a soxmd with 
a letter, or a spoken word with a word flashed, or read the 
sentence shovm* Sounds, key words, and key sentences were 
rapidly memorized because they could be sung* While this 
develops useful speoch and diction patterns, until Inde* 
pendent thinking haa taken place, it does not orovide the 
opportunity for the childrenr to apply the word* analysis 
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skills and sight word knowledge they have acquired. It 
takes the interaction of the teacher and the child at this 
low level of learning to make this take place. The riddles 
on the back of each card were written for this pxirpose.^ " 
Becaxxse the children respond to these questions by holding 
up numbers (or fingers to indicate a number), these mate- 
rials can bo used with small groups or with the total class 
This provides the teacher with the opportxuiity to rapidly 
see how well the class is developing a sight vocabulary and 
applying the skills taxxght. For these materials to be 
effective, drill with the riddles must be done once or 
twice weekly. Choose the cards that contain the words that 
the children are having the most difficulty with during 
oral reading. Start keeping a "stinker-word" list now. 



USING THE PLAY-AT-HOME GAMES 



Xi/hen you feel that the vocabulary of a SWSMSC sequence 
has been mastered, use a copier to make a duplicating 
master of the corresponding Flay-at-Home Game. Run them 
on the backs of other papers you are preparing for your 
children. With luck some of your children's work, along 
with a Play-at-Home Game, will get home. Field testing 
indicates that children do take ?lay-at-Home Games home. 

Play-at-Home Games are easy to play vocabulary main- 
tenance games. Children singly roll a die and read as 
many words as the number they have rolled on the die. They 
then advance towards Win the nvimber of words they read 
correctly, plastic die are noisy. It is suggested that 
you cut foam into cubes and let your children make their 
own die. Markers can be a variety of objects. One teacher 
gives each child a red and white bean along with these . 
instructions: "Take these two beans home. Use them as 
markers when you play with mom or dad. When you have 
finished your game, plant your beans in wet cotton like I 
showed you today." She has gotten many favorable responses 
from parents. 

A word of caution: Never send a Play-at-Home Game 
home with a child luaess that child knows the vocabulary 
of the game board as well as how to play the game. Remem- 
ber that these are vocabulary maintenance games — they 
do not teach new words. 



a in and 



Janetlomdl Mark, iump/ 



/•/ in and JaiMt and Mam* Juiipt M: J«Mt X, aad X» Itorti I, fm^ 1 

X. 2. 3. 

A. It Mda Xika p«t and Jat. It la Um mm of a XitU* girX. (X) 
P. It Mida Xika ptm^ and atuap. If yoa aaw a gboat yoa alclit' . (U) 

C. It wltli /a/. Yau haar it in th« alddla of tba pbraaaTVanat and Nark. (2) 

D. It onda XUa Xark and park. It la tba aaM of a XlttXa boj* (3) 
8. iftaa joa aaa thla jou nlfht La aad^ happy, or acarad." (t) 

r* Mian joa aaa thla In a aantaneo yoa Uka a bis braath batvaan tha worda* (,) 



m 



is too bi 



/b/ in bic 



Nirk la too bic. 

X. 2. 3. it- 



Mark X, la 2» too 3, bic 3 



It andn liko pic and «i«. oppoalto of XltUa Xm , W 
Ton hanr /ark/ at tha and of thla word* It In a bor*TnMa. (1) 
Tan hanr /ao/ at tha and of thU word* Tha enrd raada, "Mark U bic.«. (3) 
It aUrta nitli /i/ and nn haar It nhan yon any fits and hla* Onreard roada» 
mark ton bic". (2) 

MMn ynn aaa thin at thn and of a aantaoeo It taUa yon to atop. (.) 



in can 



Taa 3» I X, 



(3) 



/e/ in aan' Yaa» I ean go. ] 

X. 2. 3. 

A. It anda Xika pan and fan. Sanatinaa nn bay taaata annp in a 

B. It la a Xattor'a wmmm, Tha eard roada, "Taa, ean na.". (2l~ 

C. It aUrta with /y/. Tho appoalta of no la — T (X) 

D. It aUrta with /§/. Tho card roada, "Toa, I aan (k) 

B* Mian ynn aaa thla at tha and of a aantanea It tanpydn to atop. (») 
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own 



here. Daddy i 

3.1 . Hi / 



/ 



/d/ Im down 



Look doim horo» Doddyl 
1. 2* 3. 

A. It otorto with /«/• ABOthor word for fothor io 

B. It otorts with /h/. Itoric* will jou como ? (37~ 

C» It oodo^llko towa ond clown* Tbo oppoolto of up 1« • (2) 
D* It oodo IVm boA ocd hook* Si " ' 



Look 2» down 1» horo 1» Xteddy 2 

Ik) 



Eonottalng yoa con do wiCE^jour oyoo lo » (1) 
S. Mmo yott 900 thlo ot tho ond of o ooatooco jou alifet bo Md* hoppj* or Aoorod* (I) 



GcL-dnd Iqefl Janet / 

- I. - 2.' — J 3, ; *f. 



/o/ in sot 



Go ond sot Jonotl 

1* 2. 3* k 



BUI: Oo 1, ond 1, got 3* J«n«t 1 



It otorto with /§/ ond oads lik* wot oad oot* Tko eord roodo, "Oo ond J( 

It otorto with /s/. D«*dy oold, -munr Itotlior, wo oro roody to TIT 

It onda llko iMad ond boad* Vo noo thU word wtion wo talk obcat two pooplo; 



Jonotr* (3) 



A* 

B* 

Cm ~. 

jonot ond mtK to« ond Bottj. (2) 
D. It oodo llko bot ond oot* It lo o slrt»« »»• U) ^ ^ . 
B. Vhon yew ooo thio ot tho ond of o ooatonco jow niiht bo nod* boppj* or ocorod* ill 



in for 

uite is 



2. 




/r/ in for tblo lo t9t yow* ttB: ThU 2, lo 1, for 2, yo« 2 

1* 2* 3* 4* 

A* It otorto with /th/^ »• cord roodo, " lo fbr jott*" * (I) 

B* It otorto with /r/* Tho eord roodo* "ifilo lo yoa*** (3) 

C* It otorto with /I/ llko tho words If ond It* fEo oord roodo* "Thlo ^for. you* 

D* It otorto with /y/* Yon hoor o lottor*o aoao whoa yoa ooy thio word* Ik) 
1* Vhoa yon too thio ot tho ond of o oontonco It toUo yoa to otop* (*) 



.(2) 
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/(/ in to*<l 



Oood 2« ■pmlag 3« to 2, yoa 2 



Oood ■erning to yout 
1. .2. 3. 

A* It CBfis liko tins and ring* Tho oppotito of ovoaios is * (2) 

* It ODds liko wood and hood. Tho oppotito of ted is . TX) 
C* It starts with /t/* Ths card roads* "Oood aoraii^ """touI*. (3) 
D* It starts with /y/. This i» not for This is fSr * (U) 
g* Mbon joa soo this at tho and of a aantanea yoit sight IfTwd, happy, or aoarod* (t) 



R«iiauwitito««)K. O 7V 




UL vou come 

tHi: 772. 3.: 



here ? 



But: Will 3* yoa 2, oom 1« bora 1 



/h/ itt hara Will yon com bora? 

1. 2* 3» i»» 
A. It atarta with /h/. will you aoaa . W 
B* It atarta with. /a/* Tha oppoaita oTgo ia * (3) ^ 

C. It atarta with /y/ lika yaU and yard* Oar card raada« "Will oom hara?"* (2) 

D* It aMa lika pill and hill. Thia word aaka a qtoaation, (1) 

B* Tatt aaa thia at tha ,aiid of a ai t sa o a abaa aoaso n a doaaa*t knaw tha aaawar* (t) 



a«%ai.wtnto«a^ (P It 




/i/ in ia 



HfcB: Vhat 3» i« 2* thia 2« thii^ 



Miat ia thU thiJ«? 
1* 2* 3- 

A* It a«da lika ati^ and king* If you don*t know what it ia yoa sight oall it 

B* IfaCarta lika whara and why. Thia word aaka a foaation. (1) 

C* It atarta lika thasa and thaa. Tha eard raada* "ihat ia thing?"* (3) 

D. It aada lika hU and fiss; Tha oard raada* **What thia ^ng?" « (2) 

B. Tan aaa thia at tha and of a aantanea wbon aoaaonidbaanU know tha aaawar* (7) 
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m rnqKe. 



a cdl 



/■/ in aak« Caa jou mk9 a eak«r 

1. 2. 3. 5* 
A* It btslu with /■/ Uk» MUM and mj* 

wor« ia • {3) 

B* Xt baflaa with /o/ likm can and oallad 

. . (5) 

C» It anda Ilka pan and fan. Ha kapt hla fiahins wonu In an old tin 
D» It baglna with Tha oppoaita of aa la • (2) 

«. Xt la a i«ttar*a aa«a. Xta nana U not *'tt'C~* (Jf) 

F* You aaa thla at tha and of a ••ntanea whan ancuona doaan*t know tha anawar* (T) 



lUUI: Can 1, you 2* naka 2, a 2, oaka tV2 
Xt anda in /aka/ lika baka and laka* Tha 
It aDda lika aaka and fika. Tha word 

(1) 



13. 



nor 



/tt/ in not 



UltRt Vo R, joa 2, m j 2, not 2 



Itot jon nay noti 
1. 2. 3. 

It rhyaaa with play ond aay. You taaar /ay/ at tha and of thia word* SoMtlnaa 

it aaka a quaation or naana plaaaa* Tha word la (3) 

It bagina with /n/ lika not and &aw» It la tha oppoaita of yaa. (1) 

It aaunda lika a iottar*a aana* Xt baslna with tha aaaa lattar and ac.2ud aa 

yaa and yall» (2) 

It anda lika hot and lot* It alao anda lika got and pot. Tha aantanca raada* 
"■o, yonnay 1". ik) 

Vban yon aaa tSIa at tha and of a aantanoa you Kigbt ba nad, happy, or aoarad* 
Whan yon aaa thia in a aantanca yon taka a big braath batwaan worda* (*) 



(I) 
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ql._ in on 



IS qoinq 



irhat 3» ia 2, going 3* en 2 



/o/ in on Mhat ia going on? UftR: 
1. 2. 3. U. 

A* It anda lika aing and ring, xt la tha oppoaita of waiting* (3) 

B» You baar /n/ at tha and of thla word* it la tha oppoaita of off* (k) 

C» You baar thla word whan you aay whlss and hla* Tha laat lattar of thla word ia 

nat a "a", xt ia hlddan in thia aantanca: Who ia hat (2) 
D* Thia ward bagina ilka why ano whan* Lika tha worda why ana «han« it aaka a 

Onaatlon* (1) 

B* rott aaa thla at tha and of a aantanoa whan aoaaona doaan*t know tha anawar. (7) 



15. 
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va 



in pici 

l_^fifflint a 

- K - 2. 3. 


i\ie _ 

pickle 


f 





in piekl* I want a pickli! H&R: I 1» want Z, a 2, picUa P 

1. 2. 3. U. 

You haar /nt/ at tha and of thla word. You hMF /nt/ at tba and of blunt and bunt* 

Thia ia a word ohildran uaa ovar and ovar in a toy atora. (2) 

This word is also a lattar*a nana. You haar it whan you say mf and fly* (1) 

This word ands lika tickla and nickal. I onca had a taachar who lookad lika an old aour 

. (U) 

I n«va niddan tha word that I an thinking of in aach of thMa aantanoaa: Nark want for 
a rida. A nickal» plaaaa. (3) 

Vhan you aaa thia at tha and of a aantanca you might ba Mdf happy* or aoarad* (t) 



16* 



ll«l|kUWtIlUM|r. <2> 7X> 




in cyjarter 



/qu/ in quartar I hava a quartar. HIcRt I 1» hava Z, a Z, quartar P 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It bagina with /h/ lika har« and how. It ia usad in aach of thaaa aantCMaa: May I 
hava a niokal for iea^craaa? You hava ay panoUt (2) 

B. You bear /ar/ at tha and of thia word. What word an I thinking of if I aay two dinaa 
and a nickal? ik) 

C. Tha aantanca raada, "I havo __ quartar." What word did I laava out? (3) 

D. You haar thia word whan you aay riy, cry, and tia. (1) 

S. Whan you aaa thia at the end of a aantanea it talla you to atop. (•) 



17. 



in 



in Tne 

2. 3. 



car. 

5. 



167 



Bkfli Rida I, in I, tha 1* rod 3f 



n tha red car. 

3. 1** 5. 

Tha word I /linking of rfaynaa with what I aa touching (touch your aida). I think 
of thia word waan I aay thaae worda: carf aixplanat aanr-go* round* (l) 
You haar /ar/ whan you aay far and tor* You oan rida in thia* (5) 

You haar thia word whan you aay pin and fin. Tha oppoaita of out ia * (2) 

You haar /ad/ whan you aay bad and Tad* A color that anda in /ad/ ia . (4) 

Liatan to thaaa phraaaa: tha boy, tha girl, tha aonkay. Which word was tha atna in 
•ach of tha phraaaa? (3) 

Whan you aaa thia at tha and of a aantanea it talla you to atop. (.) 
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— i n 5DcKe 




/•/ in socka 



U&R: You 2, havo 2« 2» aoelca 1 



A. 



19, 



, and butt or » ooffoo 



.You havo ny aockal 

1, 2. 3.- 

It ands lika fly and aky, Tha oppoaita of tha word your ia 

It rl^es with roeka and Xocka, Liatan to thaaa pbraaaa: braiS 

and taa, ahoas and , (1;) 

It bagina with tha aana aound aa yaa and yall, Tha oppoaita of so ia . (1) 

It bagins lika hara and 'happT, If I aayt I hava; you hava; thay hava« wbion word ia 
tha aaiia in aach phraaa? (2) 

Whan you aaa thia at tha and of a aantanoa you night be xud, happy » or aoarad. (t) 



tzr in +WO 



undtwolthree on you i 

T^~ Z. ' 3. H, / 5. 



/ 



/t/ in two Ona» tifo» three on youl UScR: One 1, two I, Uiree 1, on 2» you 2 

1, 2. 3. 5. 
It enda in /n/ and ia the oppoaite of off, 

It begins like tlM and tell and ia the nuaber after one and before three, (2) 
It ia the nuaber after zero and before two, (1) 

It enda like flee and tree. The number after two ia * (3) 

dy happy » or aeared. (0 



When you aee thia at t ie end of a aentenee you alght Bel 
When you aee thia in a aentenee you take a big breath between worda. 
It begins with /y/ like yam and yellow,*i:he oppoaite of ho ia , 



^5' 



R«liat.wnUaOT|r. 



-Jr. © 7Z 



in up 

Can you look 




21, 



/u/ in up 



U&R: 



A, 

B, 
C, 
D, 



Can you look up? 
1. 2. 3. 

It enda like pan and tan. Mother buya to«ato aoup in a 

It enda like hook and book, A word that neane the aane aa aee ia 
It begins with /y/ like yea ond yet. The oppoeite of m is 
You hear thia word when you aay pup and cup. The oppoaite of down ia 



Can 1« you 2« look 2, up 1 
(1) 



(3) 



You aee thia at the end of a aentenee when aoMona doeta^t know tha answer* (?) 
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/v/ in taftvs 



A. 



can 1» 



bsvs 2» this 2 



Can Z havs thisT 

1. 2. 3. U. 

Xt ands llks fly and ^ tad is s lattar*a mm, (2) 
You atlek your toi«ua out whan you aay thia word. It la la MOh of thaaa pliraaaat 
thia la Jobn» thia taataa 8ood» thia la mw. (if) ^ . . 

It boglna lika hara and how. Tha aaatanea rMda» "Can I _ thlat" (3) 
It rhpMa with pan and Dan. Southing ttet la aada of natal mpA holOa thine* 1* * 
(1) 



5. Ybtt aaa thlt at tha •od of a aantaaea vhan aonaona doaaaU know th« anaww. (T) 



w in wflin+ 



J Iwantl somethinq now/ 



Ul(R: I 1, want 2* aoaathinc iJ# now 3 

It baglna with^tha aano lattar and aound a* wagon and waat. You haar /nt/ at tha and 
?r?rT>.I^\!w«« r<hiifi»«n uflft thia word aonatlnaa whan thay ara in a 



/w/ in want I want ao— thing nowl 



A. 



C. 
D. 
E. 



Of thia word Whan you aay It. Childr«a uaa thia word aonati»aa whan thay ara 
toy atoro. Tha word la not "buy". (2) 
you haar two worda whan you aay thia word, 
oppoalta of anything. (3) 



It anda Xika ring and king. It ia tha 



;?^a VtTSrSil JSil Dad aald. "Don.t do it latar. Do it ri^t I" M 

It ioTlattarU nan** You uaa thia word whan Tju taJJc •^V****r"H\3I7 Mt 
Vhan you aaa thia at tha and of a aaistanaa you »i<ht ba md, happy, or aoarad. (U 



|l»lfliL.WUU«M|r. (g>7)^ 



c 



box 



an vou moiKe a 

I. I Z, 3. 4. 




/%/ in box Can you mka a box? HfcR: Can I, you 2» aaka 2, a 2,. box W 2 

1. 2. 3. U. $• 

A. It anda Ilka eaka and Uka. A haaaiar, a aaw, and naUa can Mlp you thinga. 

B. Uganda lika fox. You can put thinga in it. (5) 

C. Tha oppoalta of oan't do aonathing la . * (D 

D. It bagina like yat, yallow, and yall. Tha oppoalta of tha word na ia • (2) 

E. Liatan to thaaa phraaaa: a cow, a girl» a paraon, a bleyela. tOiioh'word ia tha aaaa 
in aaeh of tha pbraaaa? M 

p. You aaa thia at tha ond of a aantanca whan aonaona doaan*t know tha anawar. (t) 

a*tfkL.WUlUM|r. (p7l» 
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1fes 
. J. 



in 

1 



yes 

can qo 

3. ^4. 



/j/ in 799 



X e«n go« 

Iv 2« 3« S* 



A* It b«glM with /c? lik« K9t and gon** 



U(Ui: Y«s 3* I 1» Ota !• CO a 
((•d mens ttcp* Qr««n mmm . (1^) 



B« It Dogin* with /j/ lik« jtt and jallow. It ia tha oppoaita of ao« (1) 

C* It ia a latt^F*a iiMia« You Ataa thia word whaa jou taUc about youraalf. (2) 

D« It onda lika pan and fan. Tha oppoaita of oan*t ia - , (3) 

C< Vhan 70U aoo thia at tho and of a aantooao it tall' /ou to atop, (•) 

f* Uhaa 70U aoo thia in a aontonco jcta tako a Mg broath botwaan tha woHa. <») 



s 



m 



ee 
1. 



in 

3. 




26« 



HfcR: 8aa 1» 2# in 1# tha 1» too R 



/t/ in too Saa 70U In tho tool 
!• 2. U. 5. 

A, you haar tha and of thia word Mbon you aay too and goo. You oaa hava Dm watabiag 
anlcala at tha . <5) 

B. You haar tha and of thia word whon jou aaj floo and troo, A word that noaaa tho taao 

You haar thii whan 70U atj pin and fin. Tha oppoaita of out ia • (3) ^ 

V. It I aaj tho bo7> tha bieyola^ tha houta» which word ia tho aaaa in oath phrtaat (k) 
S. Whan you too thia at tho and of a aantanea jou aisht bo fltd# happy* or aearod. (I) 




in what 

did I do ? 



2. 



3. H. 



27. 



/«h/ in what 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



UleR: What 3* did 4* I 1» do 3 



What did I dot 

Yo« haar tho oad of thia'word whoa you oay rid and hid. Tho oppoaito of *'»o» ho 

didn»tl* it -Yoa, ho ^ (2) ^ . ^ ^ * ^mjw* 

You haar tha and of thia word idion you aay boo and hoo. Our aaataaoa roadt# «lfhat 

You haXFTEIa lattar'a atM whaa you aay fly and 97* You aay thia word vboa you apoak 
about yourtolf* (3) 

This word bogiat with /wh/ lika wlian and why. Uka whan aad Mhy# thia word olto atkt 
a quaation* (1) * . . 

You too thia at tha and of 0 aantanea whon aoaoono dooan*t know tho onawar. (t| 
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sh . In ishe: 

latLdicI 




2.- 




see P 
*f. 



26. 



/ah/ in th* 



H&R: What 3, did U* tb* U* 1 



What did 8h« •••? 
I* 2. 3. 

A. It rhjmes with hid and lid* Tha word ia hiddan in thia aantenca: Ha did hia ifortc 
quickly. Tha word ia . (2) 

B. It rhyaaa with traa. A traa doaan't hava ayas* A trea can't . Hi) 

C. It rtjmma with ha. Tha oppoaita of ho ia . (3) 

0. It bagina lika why and whan* Llku tha worda why and whan» thia word alao aaka a 
question. (1) 

E. You aaa thia at tha end of \ santance wlian sonaona doaan't know tha anawar* (?) 



tb : irr ;+his~ : :~ 

Someone bok of IthisT 

1. Z. 3. 



/th/ in this 
A. 
B 



U&H: 



Sottaona U» look 2, at thia 2 2f 
It naans tha aaaa aa 



Soawona look at this! 
1. 2. 3. U. 
It is a coapound word and bagina Ilka aonathiog and aoMchow. 

somebody. (1) 

You stick your ton^^ out whan you aay this word. You uaa thia word idian yoa talk aboiA 
sosatbing but don't \nt to uaa its naaa. (U) 

C. You haar /ook/ whan y\i say book and cook* Som thing you can do vith your ayaa ia 
„ (3) \ 

D. YOU bear this word at til 
The word is . (3n 



tKA enO: 
[3)\ 



of fat and rat* It aaana on, in» naar» or towarda. 

B. When you sea cms at the and oT a sentenca you might be iiad» happy» or aoarad* (I) 



C 



in with 



an 

I. 



you qo 

12. J 3. 




30. 



/th/ in with 



H&R: can 1, you 2, go 1, with 2, 



Can you go with me? . 
1. 2. 3. U. 5* 

A. It bagina lika yam and yes* Tha opposita oi* ma is . (2) 

0. It bagina like Cua and gang, tha opposita of wait ia * (3) 

C. It anda like myth* Instead of saying* "put it by tha othar booka.", wa eould aay, 
"Put it tha other booka."* (U) 

D. It anda Ilka he and saa. Tha oppoaita of you ia . (5) 

S. It ends lika mtn and tan. If I aay opaner. toii night aaT 

P. You aa*i ".his at the end of aantance when aomaona doasn't know tha anawar, 



HtlfiiUWUUaMjr. (g) 7), 



©3 



! thr in f-Kcae: 


Que, twMQ, and 

. £ J. 2. - 3. 


three 


f 



/Chr/ tn thr«« 



1. 2. 



3- k. 



HkRz 



31. 



on* I, ttfO i» Md 1» thTM 1 

Zt begins iiic« thTMd and throw. You atlcic your toogua out whon you say Uilo word* 
It rhynoo wiUi £!•• snd troo. Tbo -bossy" lottar "r* chti^oa /th««/ Co • na^r* (k) 
You this word idton you say hand snd land. You hMr this word coMMctliK Umbo 
nam: Jsnat and Karlt» Spot and Tac» Susan snd To«. (3) 

(2) tooguo whon you say this •wrd. Tho nuMbar that follows co« is » 

You do not haar tha lottars that bagin ond and this word. You do haar /«/ at tbm 
end of this word.. This is s nunbar that eonas bafora two. (I) 

w:isn you saa this st tha and of a santanea yo« iiisbt ba md, happy, or scarad. (t) 
Whan you saa this in 3 santanca* you ta*^o a braath. (,) 

••iiai.wmi— K (g) fX 



32. 



tUR: A 2* rins MU* is •£» littla 2 



/la/ in littla • A rin« ia littla. 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It rhjuas with kinff ond sing. If I say tha word circla, you Bight say . (2) 

B. You haar this word st tha and of tha tford his. Ycu haar thia word in oack of thaaa 
santancaa: vho is ha? Ha la littla. Is thia yours? (3) 

C. It rhpMS with fiddla and laddla. Tha oppoaita of big is . (4) 

0. Sona paopla aay /uh/ whan thay raad this word. It is a latiar's mm, (X) 
E. Whan you aaa thia st tha and of a aantsnea it talla you to stop. (.) 



bl in blue 

Her coat is 



1. 



H&R: Har h» eeat ia 2* blua 3 



/bl/ in blua Har coat ia blua. 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It rhyaaa with goat and boat. Thia ia aoMathii« you aight waar on a cold day. (2)- 

B. You haar /ar/ at tha and of thia word. Tha oppoaita of hia ia . (1) 

C. You haar /ua/ at tha and of thia word. - 

0. You haar thia word whan you aay hi3» 

is rad, is littla» ia funny. (3) 
B. Whan you aaa this ftt tha and of a aantanca it talla you to atop. (.) 



33. 



Tha color of tha aky ia"" 



You haar thia word in aaeh of thaaa phrasaa: 



RtWk t.mnum Ir. A 7^ 
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/n/ in Clj Th» fly c»n flj. H&R: Tll» I, fly U, can I, fly U 

I. 2. 3. 

«• You stick your torcuo out when you say thio word. You boar it ia oaeh of tboso pbrOM- 

tho mmn, thm booutifui tuttarfly, tha color. (I) 
8. It rtiynaa with mmn sad fan. rha opposita of can't is . (3) 

C. It rfay«as nith ay. If I say -up in tba ais*', you alsht aay " 12 or U) 

D. Vhan you aaa thia at tha and of a aantaaea it talis you to stop*: — TTT 



SUiaLWMtoMlK. CO 7^ 




now. 



■ay 2, play 3» now 3 



35. 



/pXy in play You aay play nov. 

I* 2. 3. 

A. It rbyaaa «itl& day and say. Yoa aic^t usa this tford if you aaat to do soaathlng. (2) 

B. It rtOMM with hay aad gay. If I say tha word "toys" you ai«ht think of tho aord 

, . i3) 

C. It rayaas with cov and powi tho opposita of doing aoaathlng latar ia doing sot thing 

__ ik) 

D. It Doglns with tha saaa latter and aoaad as yaa and yall. Tha opposito of ao is 

(I) 

B. Vhaa you sao this at tha and of a santanca it tails you to stop. (.) 



I 



st in stop 



can 

2. 



not 

3, 



stop 



/ 



/st/ In stop I csn not stopi HfeB: I l« csn l» not 2« stop 3 

I. 2. 3. ^ 
It rhya«s with top snd pop. IX a policaaan holds up his hati»ha alght aay 



E. 



36. 



iU) 

11 rhyaaa with hot and lot. Soaa thinga you can do> othar things you can do. 

(3) 

Zt rhjaaa with pan and Dan. You aight naad an opanar to cpan ona of thaaa. (2) 
You haar this word whan you say "pis'*. It ia a lattar*a naaa. You uaa thia word irtian 
ycu talk about yours alf. (1) , 
'an you aaa thia at tha and of a aai;|tanea you alght ba aad« happy« or aearad. (I) 



It 



m 



•Iff 



/ek/ in b«ck What is on your back? HfcK: Ubat 3» is 2» on 2» your 3, bock h 

1. 2, 3. A.. 5. 

A. You boor /Ufa/ sc the beginning of this iford, liko ufay ond nbon. This word oaks • 

<1UOStiOII> (1) 

9. It rityMs with tsck e vX stock. Tho opposite ftont Is . (5) 

C. It bogins with /y/ l.ko you ond yos. Thoso sro croyoni~in3~thoso oro 

crayons. (U) " ■■ ■ 

0. You boor M nhao you say thia wrd. You can tu:^ o light off ond . (3) 

u"f5S?»^*fn?! ^ P^=^»= big. 

F. You soo this ot tho end of o sontonco vhon ao^^no doaan't kn^ tha anawar. (») 



_ in qne^ffl^ 

SOCKS are 

'3. 



UfcH: Ky 1, soeka 1, ara 3» groan 3 



/gr/ in groan Vj aocka aro groon. 

I. 2. 3. U. 

** SSo^Ja^t-^*^ oT **' *°* " ^ Phraaaa: 

B> It rhya aa with roclra and locks. You woar thaao on you foot. (2) 
C. It rhywoa with kaon and soon. Tho color of grasa is iti\ 

U. You h^*. /mi Afc Ka^CwmIm* »k«. ' ~ 



38. 



XI. mj««« wxtn Kaon ana soon. Tho color of grass is . iU.) 

Ifeu haor /«/ ot tho boglnning of thia word» JUo aan and moy. it rhyMa with fly. 

Tha o?poaito of your ia . (l) * ^ . 

Whan you aoo thia at tho ond of o aontonea it tollo you to atop. (.) 



er 



in 



Mother 



What did MoVher 



1. 



see ? 



/or/ in Hothor What did Hothor %%%1W What 3» did U» Hothar 2, soo 1 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It onda in /or/ liko har and brothar. If I aay brothor^ you might aay aistar. If 
I aay Daddy » you might aay . (J) 

B. It ondo liko floa and troo. A word that moans tho sama aa look ia . (U) 

C. It ands liko hid and rid. It ia in each of thoaa phraaaa: did ie» did you. did ho. 
(2) 

D. It bogins liko whoro snd whan. It oaka a quaation. (1) 

S. Whan you aco thia at tho ond or o aantanco aomaono dooan*t know tha aruwar. (?) 



39. 
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; :ee . in ._ .see_~ 




Gan you 

l:::_x : _ 7 2. - 


see 


me ? 



40. 



Csn jou M? 
1. 2. 3» U. 

It Mda lika tr«#. It m—tt» tbm 9Uim look. (3) 
It ands Xika Vmn and fan* Soa«tiMa thla word a«ks • q^Mtioa* 
It oads snd traa^ Tarn oppoait« of jca is . IL) 

It boslM lika jtllow and jtrd. 

(2) 



HicR: Can jou 2, 1, 



(I) 



Tbia dotta*t b«loas to m. Tbia mt boloi^ to 
flSinToa thla mt tba and of • •oatmea mmom doaan*t know th« anmr. (?) 



now ? 



/•T/ inmj lUj I plaj sow? HfcRs My 2» I 1» pUy 3* aow 3 

1. 2. 3- 4* 

A» It ftaioa with s^j and daj. Toa ar* asking to do ao— thing idian yoa ttsa this word. 

(I) 

B. It rhjMa with wow and powl Don't do it la tor. Do it Hght _ <U) 

C. It rhyMO with atar *Bd gray. If I saj baaotell» aaFbloOf or cboekors* what word 
dooo It caka joa think of? (3) 

D» If I aaj wj 7oa can haar thia ward. It is In oaeh of thoao aantoneoo: I can Jwwp. 

I will bop. I aao jou. (2) 
E* Uhan jaa aao this at tho end of a aantanc* MMono dooan't know tba anawar* (f) 



ue in 



blue 

socks 

3. 



UftR: Ara I* your 2* aoeka l» blua 3 



/oa/ in blua Ara 7our aoeka blua? 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It bagina lika yaa and jot. The opposite of mino ia » (2) 

B» It eUrta like black end block* It ie the color of the skj. (U) 

C» It rhjwee with clocke end etocks* You veer thaee on jour feet. (3) 

0. You heer thle word when jou eej etar end ier. It ie in each of thaee phraeea: are 

jou» ere thoj* ere we. (l) 
E. You eee thlp at the end of e sentence when eoaeone doeen*t know the enswer* (?) 



ll«I«ftt.WllIi«ii«llr. ^ 7t 
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oo in too: 



LJi." 



4d o biq/ 



/oo/ in too Wf sock* tr* too bigl 
X. 2. 3- U. 5- 

A. It 9x)da liko rocko •nd locks. You hmrm « pair of thMo, 

B. It •nim liko flj ODd shy. Tho oppotito of your im 

It bogiM with /t/ lUo tiM snd toll. It mmv • XoTT 



43. 



HWt: 1, toeks 1» aro 3» too if» bis 3 



It i^yM* with piR 3nd wig. Som things sro littlo. othsr thii«s sro . (5) 

You hoar this vorJ, whan you soy jsr and car. It is in Mch of thsso ssniaoeoa- Vo 
ara soing noM, Who ara you? (3) 

You saa this at tha ond of a osntanca ahsn swMpas is mmd, happy» or searad. (t) 



nrr - in 



%^^..v 



/oo/ in look Look •t my book. BfcH: took 2» at 3» iqr 1» book M% 

I. 2. 3. U. 

A. It snds lika crook snd took. A irord that aaana tha aaiia s« saa is (l) 

B. It ands lika fly and cry. You «Ssht 9sy» **rhis book balongs to as.** li is fastar 
to ssy» nhia is book.- (3) 

C. You haar thia word at tns snd of fst snd cat. It ia hiddsn in aach of thasa ssntancss: 
Look 3t MS. Va aat st six. (2) 

D. It rhy»s9 with nook and look. You can rssd ona of thasa. iU) 

2. Uhsn you saa this st tha end of a ssntanea it tails yon to stop. (.) 



s«iiat.wuiuwa. 



. (9 7t 



OIW 



in 



Tell me what vcw 

L 2. 3. / 1. 



45. 



/aw/ in saw 



UfcR: Tsll hp »• 2» 



wbst 3» TOtt 2» asw U 
(5) 



Tall M what you ssw. 
1. 2, J. U. 5. 
It ends like draw and clsw. Anothsr word for has sssn is 

It snds lika traa snd ws. The opposite of you la . (2) 

It rhyass with well and fell. A word that aaana tha aaaa as ssy is . (l) 

Whsn snd why begin the sane ss this word. Both begin with /wh/. Lika tha words whsn 
and why» thia word also aaks a question. (3) 

It begina with /y/ Ilka yard and yodsl. 7ha opposite of as ie . (U) 
Whsn you ssa this st tha snd of a santanca it tslls you to stop*^ TTT 



^•tf4kt.W||IUti*9r. (O T% 
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as/St- -iTin 



XKHOf 




in 



3. J 



homanow 

_r - 5 . 



UfcR: tf» 3* sr* 3» 80ii« 3* bOM 3» hbw 3 



/ow/ in now If* tr* soins hMM now. 

X. 2. 3. U. 5. 

A. It b«8iM vitb th» 9tmm X»tt»r and sound houao and hunt. A word that mmrm thif 
pisc* wtMr* you livo !• . (If) 

B. Yott hmmr thlo word vhon you say Jsr and atar. It ia in aaoh of thasa phrasaa: toay 
ara, tia ara. Mho ara. (2) 

C. It anda lika cow and how. Don*t do ooMthlng latar whan you can do It right . 



D. It anda lika king and ring. Tha opposita of aoains io . (3) 

«. It anda lika ba and ho. tfa uaa thia word whon wa lalFabout savarol paopla. (1) 



r. Whan you saa thia at tha and of a oantanea it talla you to otop. (.) 



S 



mm 



are 
3. 



out 

■ H. 



I 



BkRi Ann 3» jou 2. ara 3f out 3 



/ou/ in out Ann* you ara outi 
1. 2. 3. 

A. You haar thio girl's naaa aach ti«o you oay thasa worda: pan. fon, Don. Mn. end can. 

B. Yon haar this word when you say car and far. It ia in aach of thaaa phrasaa: ara 
going, ara out. ara buay. (3) 

C. It bagina lika yall snd yas. Tha opposita of »a ia . (2) 

0. You haar thia word ot tha snd of shout snd about. Tha"opposita of in is .(h) 

B. You saa thia st tha and of s santanea whan aomna ia Md. hsppy. or aearwl. (1) 

F. Mian you saa this in tha ssntanea. you taka a brasth. (.) -i*™. i»# 



in 



MarK 

Rlark is in +lie 



1. 



2. 3. 1. 



car. 
5. 



DCi_dln 



What is this 


-for- 


- ~tm - - 2- ~ .3 r 


Hi 



HkR: 



tOiftt 3f i« 2» thi» 2» fttr 2 

Lik» iAix» «)i«D» and 



tout is this for? 
X, ^. 3. U.. 

Vhjy wlMnr_*nd vhare all b«sin with /nb/* So doos thio iford. 
whoFO thio word tXto talcs « quMtion* (X) 
You stick jour toi^s out whsn you s«j this word. It ir in osch of tbsss plirssss: 
this ons, tbis XittXs book» this oXd csr. (3) 

It snds in /or/. It is in sseh of tfasss phrssss: 'or jott» for thm, for sll* (U) 

You hssr this word idisn jou say fiss snd his. Our ssntsncs rssds* "Uhst this 

for?" (2) . 

You sss this St ths snd of s ssntsnes whsn soasons dossn*t know ths SMwsr. (?) 



now ? 



/Is^ in 8oii« Ars you going now? ' UfcR: Ars 3> you 2» going 3* now 3 

X. 2. 3. h* 

A. Yott hssr /ix«/ whso you ssy sing snd ring. If you srsn't coning you Bight bs 



50. 



(3) 



B. You hssr this word whsn you ssr osr aid f*r» You hssr it in sach of ttasss ptarssss: 
srs you» srs thsy» ars ws. (X) 



C. It bsgias with /y/ Xiks ysXXow snd yastsrdsy, 
bsXoi« to . (2) 

D. It rhynas witn pow and wowl Ths opposits of Xstsr is . ik) 
S. You sss this St ths snd of s ssntancs whan aoasons dossn*t loaow the snswsr. 



If this dossn*t bsXong to as It mst 

(?) 



L-JdM- in older 

Yes, Mark is 



older 



Si. 



/old/ in oXdsr 

A. 



BItR! 



Yssr Mark ia oXdsr. 
X. 2. 3. U. 

It bsgins with /y/ liks yard and ysXXow. Sons answsrs ara no, 



(X) 



Yss 3» M»rk X, is 2» oXdsr 3 

Othsr snsvsrs ar« 



It rbjmM with apark ond dark. A boy«9 nans Is . (2) 

It rl^Bsa with ooXdsr snd foXdsr. soaw» paopls srs youngsr* Sons psopXs ars 

ik) 



oldsr." 



You hssr this word st the end of his. Our aentsnes rsadsi '^Yes* Mark 

(3) 

Whan you sss this st ths end of s ssntsnes it telXs you to stop. (.) 
Whsn you sss this in a aentenoe» you take a brsath bstwssn ths words, (t) 
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:Q~irv antt 



^nnpfl flnrillQInrt, jumpj 



H4R: J«n«t I» tnd I» Ksrk I» junp I 



/•/ in tnd J«n«t tnd M«rk» juKp! 

A. It 9ni» In /•t/ Ilk* p«t tnd j«t. It i« • girl** ntn*. (l) 

B. It end* In /imp/ like puiip tnd lUMp. What word do jou think of if I My "up tnd 
dotm**? ik) 

C. It tnds in /ark/ Iik« p«rk tnd tptrtc. It i« • boj*« ntao. (J) 

D» You ho«F this vord 9t th« tnd of ttnd snd l«nd. It i« u««d to connect th««« naM«: 

Jtnot tnd ltortc» To* tnd B«ttj« (2) 
£• Wh«n you thi* tt th« tnd of • ••ntoac* aoMono night b« Md« happy* or aoarod. 
P. Whtn you thi* in • ••nt«ne«» you t«k« • br««th batvoon th« word*. [/) 



52. 



(I) 




\m 



E 



ere novir. 

37 ^ - 7 



H&R: 



Daddy 2, com I» horo I, now 3 



53. 



/•/ in Daddy Daddy* com hara now. 

I. 2. 3. k> 

A. It rhyMa with aoaw. If aoMOM wavaa tbair hands at you* thay night ba tailing 

you to . (2) 

You hoar /—/ at the and of thla word, but tbara ia no lottar "a** at tha and of it. 
Anothar word for fathar ia • (1) 

It rhyMa with cow and how. TEa^oppoaita of doing aOMthii^ la tar ia doing aoM thing 
right . M 

It baglni~wrth /h/ liko how and has. It givaa direction lika tha words thara, up* and 
naar. You aight aay, "Bring it over (3) 
Whan you aaa thia ot the and of a sentence it talla you to atop. (.) 
Whan you saa thia in a aantence* you take a ftreath between the worda. («) 

a«Mi.winuMk; <^ 7^ 



aeSj vou |ccm| ao 



_.r;i: 



/a/ in cen 



HleR: Yee 3* 7ou 2» cen I, go I 



C. 



Yee» you can go. 

I. 2. 3. . « . 

It ende in /en/ like fen end Mn. It ie in eech of theee eenteneeet He cen juip, 
She oen eing. (3) ^ 
It ende like toe end ahow. Red Msns ttop. Oreen w— ns > W 
It begins like ysrd end yell. If I shake mj head free eide to eide I Man no. 
If I nod my heed up and down I masn _ . . (1) 
It begine like yellow end yesterday. The oppoeite of i» 



5I>. 



B. When you eee thie st ths end of s sentence it telle you to elop 



K. When you eee cnie w»» onu o* • aonvwiv. ti«wrfi t \ 

P. When you eee thie in a «entance» you teke s breath bstween the worde. U) 
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83 



fv: in ggi 



Scr and I geij 3fliiei . J 



58. 



HaeR: Oo 1, tncl 1, g«t 3» JasMt 1 



/•/ in g«t Go and g«t Jantt. 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It •nda in /o*/ lik* toa and hoe. If r#d ««an« atop* thon grotn ■•■ns , (I) 

B. You boar this word when you aay band «nd otand. It i« uaod to connect theae n«»ee 
together: Janet and Hark, Ton and Battj* (2) 

C. It ends in /et/ like Jet and net. It ie e girl^a nase. (U) 

D. It enda in /et/ like net and set. It is in each of these phreaee: get up» get goings 
get it. (3) 

B. When you aee thia at the end of e sentence it telle you to etop. (.) 



a«»*LWlIU«n|r. 9t, » 




s ore: 

2~ 



/e/ in red My aocka ere red. 

1. 2. 3. U. 
It rhyiMa with by and sly. 



HkR: mj 1, aocka 1» a;*e 3, r«d 3 
A word that means the asms es nine ie . (1) 



Ifou hear this word when you say etsr and ter. It is in esch of these eentences: 
Who ere you? Ve sre resdy. (3) 

It ends in /ed/ liko bed end Ted. It ie e color. The color is • (U) 

It ends in /ocks/ like etocks end flocks. You weer these on your feet. (2) 
When you see thie et the end of e sentence it tells you to stop. (.) 



e in yiES 

Yes, 1 said 

t ~ 2r 3 ~ 



I 



/e/ in yee Yes, I aeid yeel H&R: Yea 3* I 1» aeid 3» Jas 3 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. It begina like aee end Sam. If I aay talk and tell, you might aey . (3) 

B. It ends in /ea/ like leaa end meaa. The oppoaite of no ia . (1 or k) 

C. You heer thia word when you say by and aqr* You use this word when ymi tsXk ebout 
something you did. (2) 

D. When you sea this you should -ke e breeth before you continue telking. (,) 

£. tlhen you see thie et the end of e sentence someone might be mad, happy* or acared. 



60. 



(I) 



93 




/•/ in t*ll Will you fix 1M7 
U 2. 3. U. 

A. It bvglna Xlk* young ind your. Tho oppoiit* of no io 

B. It onds Xlko wo and ho. The oppoolto of you !■ 



VkHt Will 3» you 2, toll U* 2 



61. 



^^^^ "Thi* **or.1 oiko a quoailon. (X) 

It rfajMi with woXX and ooXX. Tho wordo aaid* aay* and toXk «oan aXiMot tho oom os 
tnii word. (31 

Whon you too thii at the end of o sontonoo ooMoono dooan*t know on onowor. (?) 



want Qn 



/I / In la 



UM: Mark X* I X* want 2** In X 



Kark» I want Inl 

X. 2. 3. U. 

A, You hoar thla word at tho end of pin and win. Tho oppoalto of out la 

B. It ondo Xlko Xark and park. A boy* a na«o la . (X) 



62. 



(U) 



It bogino with /w/ Xlke waXk and woXX. It onda In 7nt/ Xlko ean*t and wont. PoopX* 
uao this word when they would Xlke to have sonething. (3) 
D. Thla Is a XottorU name that people uao to taXk about thonseXves. (2) 
£. When you aee thla you should take e breeth before you continue reading. (*) 
P. When you aee thla at the end of e aentence soaeone wight be iiiid» happy* or eeered. (I) 



in little 



Make sometbinq 

— P_ -J 



63. 



/I/ In XlttXe Moke aomethlng XlttXe. KfcR: Make 2* aoaething 2» little 2 

X. 2. 3. 

A. It rhjMoa with cake and lake. Which of theae three worda le a "doing" word? (x) 

B. It end in /Xe/ Xlke whittle and »iddXe. Whloh of theae three worda teXla how big? 
' <3) 

C. It ends In /Ing/ Xlke going and aoming. When you don't know the nana of e thing 
I you sight use thle word. (2) 

D. When you aee this at the end of a aentenoe it teXXe you to etop. (,) 



ERIC 




/!/ In big 
A. 



H&R: Daddy 2» It 2» too 3» big 3 



C. 



Dttddy 1« too big. 
I. 2. 3. U. 

It Mdi In /Ig/ Ilk* wig end pig. Which of th«t« words a«tnt nt«rlj th« mii* •• hug«» 
Urg«» •ni fflg«ntlc? (U) 

It ind* In /••/ Ilk* b»bj tnd funny. Another word for r«th«r !• , (I) 

You hiar this word wh«n you ttj hit. It Is In Mch of th«t« •■nt«ncM: who !■ h«? 

Mlk* It funny. (2) 

You h««r /ui/.wh«n you n%j this word. It n«tn« • lot of toiMthlng. It !• In Mch of 

thet* phr«t«i: too 9iuch» too f««t» too funny. (3) 

When you ■•• thl« et the end of • ■■ntenoe It telle you to etop. (.) 



ll«l|kLWUU«M9r. ©71 



11* irr+h/s 


[Eon I qet 


+ h is 


? 



/!/ In thli 
A. 



H&R: 



i'.' 2 "5' 'u — ^* ^ ^* ^* ^ 

It le e letter'e name that you beer when you ley fly,, «ine» and Ice. You Uee thla 
word when you telk about youreelf. (2) 

You etlck your tongue qut when you eey thla word. It U ueed In eech of theee 
aentencea: Whet le thla? Thle la new. Do you want t^i? (L) . 

iiTri^Mv:' :j?r,^> ^^^^ « u m 

iot*;2: ivnirUS? 'r;^i"^.rji f j^r j^r*?it" ^ -"'^ 

You see thla et the end of e lenteho* when aoMone doean*t know en aanwer. (?) 



I in wi 




fir 



you ride with mei 

/ f " ~ 3: Hr ' ' s. 



? 



66. 



/!/ In will Will you ride with ne? 

1. 2. 3. U. 5. 

A. You atlck your tongue out when you eey /th/ at the end of thla wurU 
eech of these eentenoee: Co with Teke It with you. (U) 

B. It baglne with /y/ like young •tiA yes. The eppoilte of ne le 

C. It ende In /Ide/ like wide end elide. A horae la tun to 

D. It enda In /ee/ like we end he. The oppoalte of you le 
£. It enaa In /111/ Ilka fill end eplll. Thla word eeka « queation^ 
P. You aae thla et the end of e aentenoe when ao«eone doeenU know tfa» enawar. (?) 



OkRi Will 3» you 2» ride 1» with 2* ne 2 
T% le uaed In 

. ,3, 

(5) 
(1) 
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iocKs 



Mflv I _pby_ wiib Socksj 



70. 

/o/ iB Soclw M»T I pl«7 vith Socks? Hktlt VlBj 2, I I, pUj }, with 2« Sookt X 

1. 2* 3* ti*- 5* 

A. It •nds in /ty/ likt dsT snd mt* tb* oppo«it« of vork io • (3) 

B. It onds Id /st/ liko •fj •nd hmj* It it ttao tmm of • aontlt or it eoa bo • «fO d .thot 
•tks m ^ootlon* (1) 

C. You stick your ton^uo out ot tho ond of tUo word whon joa m7 it. It it uood in ooeh 
of tlioto sontMieos: CoiM vith no. Tako thio vith you. Ik) 

D. It ondo In /ocko/ liko locks ond rocks. Tho littlo dog has four whito foot. His foot 
look liks . (5) 

B. You hosr tius word vbsn jou ssj nj snd flT* You uso thlm iford vhsn joU tsik sbout 
joursolf* 12) 

F. You SOS this St Uis SDd of s Matsnco vhsn so«sons dossnU know sn snswsr. (?) 

s«^t.wiauM|R. ^ 



J. 



>fl tool 



37 



Can If 70U Z, look 2» up 1 
(3) 



/u/ in up CSn you look up? afcR: 
1. J. 3. 

A. It sods in /ook/ liks book snd cook. Anotbsr word for soo is '- . 

B. You hssr this i«ord whsn jou ssj pup snd cup.. Ths opposits of down is • ik) 

C. It onds in /sn/ like nsn snd rsn. It is ussd In sseh of thsss ssntsness: I think I 
can. Put it In ths gsrbsgs csn. (1) 

D. It boglns with /j/ liks youns snd jss. Ths opposits of as is ♦ (2) 

E. You sss this St ths snd of s ssntsnes whsn soMSons dossn*t know sn snswsr. (7) 



S«l|fcUWUS^^ ^ 7^ 



u in 



fracK 



Gome r ide on the truck ! 



XT 



J" 



72. 

/u/ in truck Cons rids on ths truok. mtt: Cons 2, rids 1^ on 2« ths 1» truek tMk 

1. 2. 3. 5* 

A. You hssr this word st tbs snd of Don snd Ron. If I ssj out^ jou night ssj in. If I 
SSJ off, JOU night SSJ . (3) 

B. It snds in /uek/ liks duck and luck. It ia liks s esr, onlj biggsr. Sons osnry 
cansnt. Othara oarrj lunbsr or haul gaaolins. (5) 

C. It snds in /ids/ liks glids snd slids. A biojels is fUn to . (2) 

D. It snds liks ths word sans. If I ssj hot, jou night ssj cold. If I ssj go, jou night 

SSJ . (1) 

E. You stick jour tongus out whan jou ssj this word. It is ussd in ssoh of thsss 
ssntsness: Ths boj ran. Tha bird flow, (h) 

P. Whan JOU sss this st ths and of a ssntsnes It tslls jou to stop. (.) 
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in 



can 

2.. 



But c«B I eo? iftR: Bat 4» eta !» I I» so 1 

I. 2. 3. U. 

It •nds in Ilk* «o and no. A rod ligkit imom stop. A groon IlglitMoaiw 

. (U) 

II onds in /ut/ I Iks shut and tait. It i« ua*d in thl* •ontoneo: Bat jott Mid I eoaldt 
(I) 

It %nAm in /sn/ liko can sad ton* Cbiekon ond noodXo soup oMtiaoo conoo in o 

(2) 

You lioor this iford whoa jou soy iqr ond tly* You uoo thio iford whon 70a tolk oboat 
jourooir. (3) 

Yoa this St tho ond of 0 ••atoneo whon soMoono do^onU knoir on •nowor. (?) 



u in 



ducK 



an a 

1. z. 



/u/ in duck con a duck nyt H*R: Can I, 0 2, daek R«U, tly h 

A. It sndo in /uck/ liko* truck ond luck. Ko iwkoo 0 q[uockins noioo nhon bo Ulko. (3) 

B. It ondo liko »T ond bj. A Ma aiglit walk. A bird alght . W ^ ^ 

C. It Mdo in /on/ liko «on and ron. If you oro goins fishing you night wont to koop 
▼our fiohing womo in o ^ " » (I) 

0. ilhon you rood it oo 0 word you ooy /uh/. Whon you road it oo 0 lattor'o noao you ooy 

E. Vou soo thio ot tho ond of 0 sentoaco whoa ooMono doeoa*t know oa ontwor. (?) 



ai«||kt.WUll«^|r. (g)7X. 



and irL_ sand . 

Come play in the sand 



sand 



75. 



/ond/ in aand 



HkB: Cono 1* ploy 3f i» It tho It oond R3 



Plooae horo. (I) 

It ondo in /and/ liko band ond land. 



It io 



Cono ploy in tho oond. 
1. 2. 3. U. 5. 
It ando in /un/ liko aa«o ond wolcoao 

It begins with /o/ liko Solly and Sua 
fUn to dig holoo in tho . (5) 

It ondo liko nay and aay. At racaaa tlno wo go outoido to run and 
Y»u haar thia word whan you aay pin and win. I aay on» you aay ofj 
aay . (3) 

you stick your tongue out -t the front of thia word. It ia used in oooh of thoaa 
aentencea: Tha boy ran. The aky was bssutiftil. Ths csr wonU go. (U) 
you stop whon you ooe thio ot tho ond of 0 ssntsnco. (.) 



. (2) 
aoy Otttf you 



ll«lfOL.WItUiiHltr. (P 7t» 
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an in man^^ 

Daddy is a 

- 1. ' £. 3^ 



man 



fkifti Dtddy 2, !• 2« • 2, 



/•b/ in Mn DtddX i« • ««n. 

X. 2. 3. 

A. It b«8iii« with /d/ lik« diM and do. AnotlMr word for fothor io • (1) 

®* 2!i ^f* yott w hi«. It it usod In oaeh of thooo' phroMS: io « littlo 

oojf !• Tory toll* (2) 
C* Vhon you rood thio oo o word you toy /uh/. Vhon you rood tWo oo o lottor you ooy 

0* It onoo in /on/ liko pon ond foa. A boy will grow to booo«o o , (k) 

Vhon you m thio ot tho ond of o •oatoneo it tollo you to oto p> 



own f n 



tan we ooJo town 

1. - 2- J 31?::^^ 



/own/ in town Con wo go to town? HUt: Con 1» wo 3* go 1» to 2, town 1|> 

1* 2. 3* 5. 

A* It ondo in /oo/ liko ho ond no* Thio word aoono aoro tbon ono poraon* (2) 
B» It bogino with /g/ liko good ond givo. It io o ••doing" word. (3) 
C* It ondo in /uo/ liko who ond bluo* It io in ooeh of thooo phroooo: to oohool^ to 
tho houoo» 

D» It ondo i^ /on/ liko pon ond Mm It io in ooch of thooo phroooo: con Jump, oon 
oing, oon you* (1) 

It oodo in /own/ liko clown ond down* A ploco tbot hto houooo ond otoroo algbt bo 

collod 0 city or o • (5) 

P» Whon you ooo thio ot iho ond of o oontoneo ooaoono dooon't know on onowor* (r) 



7a- 



iri in Win 

Mark is 

X. 2- 



/in/ in win Hark io going to wint HfcR: Mork 1» io 2, going 3» to 2, win B2* 

U 2. 3. U. 5. 

A* It ondo in /ing/ liko oing ond ring* Tho oppooito of coalng io • (3) 

B* It ondo in /in/ Uko tin ond fin* Tho oppooito of looo io ^ ^ . ib) 

C. It bogino with /t/ liko tino ond toll* It io uood in ooch or ihooo oontonooo: Oo 

to tho otoro* I want to rldo* 
D* You hoor thio word ot tho ond of hio* It io uood in ooch of thooo oontonooo: Who io 

ho? Ho io running* (2) 
E* It ondo in /ork/ liko P^rk, lork ond opork* A poncil con do thio* It io oloo o boy'o 

naao* (l) 

P* You 000 thio ot tho ond of o oontoneo vhon aoaoono io atd, boppy or ocorod* (1) 

otifOLwiuttMK ^'yt 
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oocks is your pet 

L Z. ' 3. ll. 



HBcR: Sock* 1» i« 2, your 3» P«t R2 



79. 



/•t/ in pet Socle* i« 7our pet. 

1- 2. 3- U. 

A. ^ It onds in /oclco/ like lock* •nd rocke* It • puppy hte four white feet we Might eell 

hi« . (1) 

B. It begtne with /p/ like pickle end pege* It ends in /et/ like jet end bet. A puppy 
or » kitten night be kept ee e . (U) 

C. You heer thie word when you eey me. It ie ueed in each of theee eentenoee: Vhet ie 
he doing? Ie he going with xisT (2) 

D. It begins with /y/ like young» you» end youreelf. If I talk ebout ec«ething that 
belongs to you I would eay» "Thie is baeeball". (3) 

E. You stop whsn you see this st ths snd of • ssntence. (•) 



S«l|*L.WUUtm|r. J% 



ump in 

What 

I. 




H&R: What 3» hae R2> a 2, hu^>_ 



/unp/ in hUMp What has a huin>7 
1. 2. 3. li. 

A. It begins with /wh/ like why end when. Thie word eeke e queetion. <l) 

B. It begins with /h/ llks how snd have. It ie ueed in eeeh of thoee eentencee: 
hae it? He hae the book. (2) 

C. It ende in /u«p/ like puap end juMp. It begine with /h/ like here and houee. 
might hjve e bump, a oeael night have e . (4) 

D. We reed thie word ea /uh/. When we eee it sa e Isttsr ws ssy . (3) 

E. We eee thie et the end of e ssntsncs when eoiieone doeen't know on enswer. 



Who 
A road 



ark in lark 



C 



an a 

X- 2. 




/ark/ in lark 



K&Rt 



It ie In eeeh of thei 



Can e larlc fly? 
1. 2. 3. ii. 

A. It ende In /en/ like pen end naa 
I cen ewlii. <1) 

B. It eoAstinee ie e lettsrU name. Somatlnee it ie ths word /uh/. <2) 

C. It ende like «y end by. If you hsd wings you Might . (k) 

D. It snds in /srk/ llks Hsrk snd spsrk. Thsrs wsrs thrss birds, oas ^s s robin» 
anothsr was s jsy, snd ths third ons wss s <3) 

K. You see this st ths end of e ssntsncs «^sn sonsons dossn't know sn snawsr. (?) 



81. 



Csn I, s 2» Isrtc R* fly k 

ntsnoss: can you juap? 



'ide in side 

lou are on my 

1. Z. 3. 



82. 



/Ida/ in aida 



HfcR: You 2t ara 3* on 2t 1* 1< 



You ara on a^.aldal 

You baap thia voru'at'uM and of ffep and aUp* It la uaad In oooh of thaaa aaotanoaa: 
Vho apa you? Ara va lata? (2) w ^ 

You baap thia iMrd at tha and of »on and Ron. You ean turn a light switch off and 

I t anJ a in^/ida/ lika wida and rida. Whieh part of ny bodj nm I touohias (toueh aida)? 

It\nda lika ¥j and fly. You uaa thia word whan jou talk about thine* that balons to 

jou. (1^) 

It bagins lika yaatarday ond ywxa^, Tha oppoaita of tha word mm ia * (1) 

You aaa thia at tha and of a aantanea if aowaona ia aadt tasppr* or aoarad* (I) 



ocks in rocks 

Look out for 



3. 



83. 



/ooka/ in rooka Look out for rookal HM: took 2, oat 3f for 2t reeka 1(3 

1. 2. 3. 

A. It aada in /ook/ lika oook and book. Your ayaa halp you « <1) 

B. It anda in /ooka/ lika aooka and loeka. Soaathing joa abomtcln't throw at aebool 
ia . (4) 

C. It aSSrin /or/ lika nor* oad atora. It ia ia aaeh of thaaa aantanoaa: Thia ia for 
70U. Who ara thaaa for? (3) 

0. Yoa haar thia word at tha and of about and about. If thay tag 70a whila playjjig baaa* 

ball» you ara . (2) 

B* You aaa thia at tha and of a aantanee whan ao«aon* ia Mid* happy* or aoarad. ( 1 ) 

|l«I|kLWUIUiMjr. ^ 7X 



in pup 

ks is 



/\jip/ in pup Soeka ia a pup 
1. 2. 3. 

A. Whan wa raad thia aa a iford wa aay /uh/. Whan wa raad it 



HkR: Soeka 1* ia 2* a 2* pu p 



It anda in Aip/ lika -iup and cup. A baby dog ia oallad a . 

It anda in /oeka/ lika reeka and Hooka. If your puppy haa four wbita faat yoo miebt 
eall hi» . (1) 

You haar tuis word whan you aay hia* It ia in aaeh of thaaa aantanoaa: la ia tia* 
to go? Nark ia going awivli«. (2) 

You atop whan you aee thia at tha and of a aantanea. (.) 



ERIC 



iOl 



ood in Viood 

Do you have 

1- ' Z- 3- 




UfcR: Do 3» you 2» hmv* 2» a 2> hood^ 



B* 



Moth«F will do 
icm: Do you hav* 



/ood/ In hood Do you h«»» • hood? 

1. 2. 3. 5. 

A. It end* in /u*/ lik* to ond who. It !• In e«ch of th««« ••nt«ne««: 
thlo for n*. Do puppl** llko butttmilk? (1) 

It boglns with /h/ Ilk* h«r« •XMi how. It !• In Mch of th««» ••nt« 
a dlae? C«n I hav« that? (3) 

It onda in /ood/ Ilka good and wood. Jackata aonatimaa hava thaaa to pull up ovar 
your haad on a eold day. AutoHobllas hava thaaa ovar thalr anslnas* Tharo waa a 
llttla girl nanad Uttla Rad Riding . (5) 

It bagina with /y/ Ilka young and yail IF la tha opposlta of tha ward ma* (2) 
Vhan you raad thia wo^ In a aantanea you a*y /uh/* Whan you aaa It alona you aay 
that It la ft lowar cs«a . [k) 



85. 



P. 



Vhan you aa. this *t tha «nd of a aantanea. aoHaona doasn't know tha snawar to a 
quaatlon. (?) ii«iifci.wuiu««lr. ^ 7^ 



ike in bike 



c 



an Mm ride a 

1. / Z. 3. H 




06. 



Can 1, you 2» rlda 1, a 2,- blka 

Put It In 



/Ika/ In blka can you rlda a blka? H&R: 
1? 2. 3. k' 5. 

A. It anda InVlda/ Ilka tlda and wlda. A bloyela la fun to . (3) 

B. It anda In /an/ Ilka »an •nd Dan. It la uaad In aach of thaaa aantaneaa: 
tha ean. I know I can do It* (1) 

C. It anda In /ika/ Ilka Mlka and aplka. Ha juat couldn't wait until ha laamad to rlda 
a two.whaal , (5) 

D. Vhan wa raad tnia word wa aay /uh/. It la uaad In aach of thaaa aantanoaa: Mlka 
want for a rlda. I want a now blcyela. (U) 

E. It baglns^wlth /y/ Ilka youraalf* yes, and young. Tha oppoalta of tha word ita la 

p. You aea this at tha and of a santanca ^an somaona doasn*t know an answar* (?) 



dke in bake 




I 



bdke a cake? 

— 3- — ' 



5. 



UkRt Will 3* you 2, baka 



err 

,» a 2, eaka RVJf 



/aka/ In baka will you baka a eaka? 

K 2. 3. 5« 

A. It anda In /ska/ Ilka maka and raka. If you want to »aiea a oaka you mix It and than 

^ It.^ (3) 

B. It ands In /111/ Ilka hill and Jill. It aaka a quaatlon* (1) 

C. It baglns with /y/ Ilka yaara and young. Tha oppoalta of ma la . (2) 

D. You raad It sa /uh/» but whan you aaa It In tha alphabat you eall li iha 1 at tar 

(U) 

£. It anda In /ska/ Ilka raka and maka. It la good to aat. (5) 

P.^ You 866 this St th6 6nd of a santanca whan aon6on6 doasn't know sn answar. (?) 



t in say 
qt did you SpjQ ? 

/•y/ in ••J Wh«t did you mJ? iUcR: Wh«t 3, did kt rou 2, My R2 

1. 2. 3. if. 

A. It ends in /•j/ lik« pUy tnd mj* Said, ttlk, tnd Ull M«n nMrly th« 

ik) 

B* It «nds in /id/ like hid end bid. It ie ueed in ••oh of th«ee ••ntenoees He did hie 
work. l>id 70a ft^e th» movie? (2) 

C. It besine witt /wh/ like why end when* Thie word eeke e question. (1) 

D. It begine with /y/ like yeere end young. The oppoeite 0 " Me ie . (3) 

E. When you eee thie et the end of e eentenoe eo«eone doeen't know en enewer. (?) 



of in hoT 

This is too \t\af\ ! 



/ot/ in hot Thie ie too hott HfcR: Thie 2, ie 2, too 3. hot R 

A. It ende in /ue/^like*«oo'end irtio. It ie ueed in oe oh of thoee phreeeet too big, too 
little, too Kuch* too funny. (3) , ,^ . ^w*— th\ 

B It ende in /ot/ like pot end not. Some thlnge ero oold. Some thlnge ero . * 
?: you etick your tongue out when you eey thie word. It ie ueod in oeob of tHnTphreee^s 
thie one, thie ie, thie will. (i> . , ^ t ♦k*^ 

D. You heer thie word et the end of hie. It ie ueed In eeoh of theee eontoaeeet Ie thie 

B, You eee*this et the end of e eentenoe when eomeone ie ned, heppy, or eearod. (I) 



dt in 



/et/ in fet 



tUcR: 



You 2, ero 3, too 3, f«t 3 
It ie ueed in Mch of theee phreeeet 



too fer* 



You ere too fetl 
1. 2. 3. U. 
It ende in /ue/ like moo end goo. 
too elow, too feet. (3) 
Y9U heer thie word when you eey fer end eter. Our eentenoe rtede, **You 
too fetr. (2) 

It ende in /et/ like hat end bet. Some people ere skinny. Some people ere 

It begins in /y/ like yellow end yem. Thie is for me end thie ie for « U> 

You eee thie et the end of « eentenoe when eomeone ie med, heppy, or eeered. (II 



(U> 



l«liSt.WUlto«e|r. (&73t 



iw-3 



1(3 in pi^ 

See the little 

1. Z- 3 . 




/Ig/ In pig 



See tht llttl* pig. 
X. ,2. 3. 



H&R: S«« X> th« 1, Xlttl* 2, pig RW^ 



A. It ends like thr«« and trie. Look «Mni ■Inoit the 9M« ■■ . (1) 

B. It ondi la /ig/ Xlki wig end fig. If I ■■y "olnk"'you lUght lay ' (U) 

C. It end! in /li/ Xike aiddlft end puddle. Some thingi ■ri big. Somo tMngi 

„ (3) 

0. YOU itiek your tongue out vhtn you iiy thii word. It ii uiid in ■■eh of th^^t 

■•nt^no^^: Th^ boy juap^d. Rido th« littlo blko. $■■ th« n«w «■■■■. (2) 
S. You ■top vh«n you ■■■ thl^ ■t th^ end of ■ ■■nt^no^. (•} 



91. 



inq in ^inq 

Do you liKe to 

1- / Z. 3. H. 




HfcR: Do 3, you 2, liko 2, to 2» ting R 



92. 



/Ing/ In ■Ing Do you Ilk* to ■Ing? 

1. 2. 3. U. 5. 

A. It tnd^ in /u^/ lik^ to ■nd who. It i^ u^td In •■oh of th«^c •■ntoneo^t Do it now. 

Vlll you do it fo.** M? (1) 

B. It tnd^ in /ing/ ilk^ ■oai^thing, Kornik^, ■nd going. A boy e^n , A l^rk o«n 

C. It •ndc in /Ik^/ llk^ Mlk^ ■nd ■plk*. You mlitbt u^^ thi^ word wh^n you t^lk ■bout 
le«-crM». (3) 

D. It tnd^ In /ui/ likft wno ■nd roo. It i^ u^Dd In Mch of th««« ■■ntono^^: Run th« 
■toro. I w^nt to go. (U) 

E. It begins with /y/ llk« jnr^ end young. It eonplot^^ thl^ ■•nt^nco: thl^ i« for 

^ . (2) 

p. vm«n you ■■o this •t tb« ■nd of ■ ■■nt«ne« ■onoono do^^n*t know ■n ■ntw^r* (?) 

ittMi'LWUUiM Ir. (g) 7X 



een in keen 



Mdrk, this is keen 

1. ' z 3-^——H— 



I 



ukHt Mrk 1» thi^ 2» i^ 2» k««n Rl 



93. 



/•■n/ In k««n M^rk* thle X% k*«ni 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

A. It ond^ In /■rk/ lik^ ■p^rk ■nd p^rk. Wh?n you work In your workbook you •r* ■•kod 
to do thi^ with th« b^^t ■niv^p^. (1) 

B. It ond^ In /••n/ lik« t««n ■nd ■•■n. Kt^tl ■nd aharpi nMn noorly tho ■■■• ■■ thio 

word. (U) 

C. You atlek your tongue out wh^n you ■■y thl^ word. It i« uiod in Mch of tho^o 
■ ■ntone^^: Wh^t it this? Do you llko thl^? Thl^ 1^ wh^t I wont. (2) 

D. You tfT thi» word wh^n you ■■y hl^. It 1^ In •■eh nf thM^ ■•rt^noo^t lo broakfaat 
roady? who lo th*t? (3) ^ ^ . 

£. You ■•• thio ■t tho ftnd of ■ ■•nt^neo whon ■oMono 1^ Md, hoppy, or ■e«rod. (U 

■*l|llt.WUIUMK <S) ft 



op in Viop 

Look at me[5og]/ 



I. 



mnt Look 2« at 3* M 2 hop P 



/op/ in hop Look at M hopt 

A. It ofido in /••/ liko wo ond )io* Ono io for you and w io for • <3) 

B. It ondo in /ook/ liko took and shook. You do thlo with your oyiil — Tl) 

C. You hoar thla word wbon you a«y fat» hat* and eat* It la In aaeh of thaa* aantaoeaat 
Sao you at aohool* Cono homo at aix o'clock* (1*1 

D* It anda ^n^/^P^ pop and iwp. A daar can loap* A bird oan fly. A rabbit oan 

B* Tou aaa thla at tha and of a aantoaoa whMn aoiMono la aad* happy« or aaar^d* (l) 



1- 2. 



I like h lialK 



95. 



UUtt I U Ilka 2* to 2* talk f 
thla li a word you al^t uaa whoa you talk about 



I lika to talk. 
1. 2* y 4. 
A* It anda in /ika/ lika bike and Nlka. 
loa*oraaa* (2) 

B* It anda in /ua/ lika aoo and boo* It la in aaeh of thaaa aantaaeaa: 2 Xlka to aim* 
Oo to tha atora* (3) 

C* It anda in /alk/ lika walk and atalk* Blrda ohlrp* oowa «oo« and paopla . (1^) 
D* You haar thla word at tha and of why and aj* You uaa thla word to talk about youraalf* 

B. Whan you aaa thla at tha and of a aantanea you atop* (J 



itoiiaLwinMM>.(S) 7t 



ill in hill 

Ride down the 

I. Z. 3. 



hill 



96* 



/ill/ In hill 

A 



BkR: Rida 1* down 1« tha I, hill R 



Rlda down tha hill* 
1. 2* 3* 4* 

It anda In /Ida/ lika vida and aide* You do thla whan you go on an airplana* aap» 
or boraa* tl) 

It anda in /own/ Ilka olown and gown* If you go up you will probably a lao go 

(2) ^ 

It anda in /ill/ lika vill and «ill* Anot^or na«a for a littla aountala £a a 

ik) 

Which word aakaa you atlek your tongua out In aaoh of thaaa phraaaa: tha Monatar 
acraamad* tha dog barked* (3) 

You atop when you aea thla at tha and of a aentenoa* ( . ) 

•«iiat.wiiii«M^ 4>7t 



ERiC 



106 



ack in bdck 

What is on yourllDa^? 

I. 2.. 3- ' H- S. — 



MM: WMt^ 3» Is 2, on 2, your 3f taek If 



97. 



/•ek/ In uok Whtt It on your b«okr 
1. 2. 3. U. 5. 

A* You hMP thU vord vhtn m ocy oea tod Men* You ota turn • lif^t awlteh aff aad 

B. xou noir /tck/ whon you My «ni suok. A bouts hot • door tt tho front oad • 
door ot trio , (5) 

^* ii:«5^i?fl ?iFT^ Hi.* yootordoy, tnd you. It %fouid touAd 2Mnny If I 

Mld» "It this you blki?" I obould toy, tnio blkot" (k) 

It thio iftoot you wantod? (2) «m9 ovr 

£• Vou too this at tfco and of • oontoneo whon tonoono dooon't know on onwor. (?) 

KtlpfcLWUIlAwtr. 



id in hid 



Mark rhicll somethinq . 

1. 2.. 3. J 



/Id/ In bid 
A 



Ml Hork 1* hid R2, ooMthlat 2 



95r 



Hark hid ooMthlnc. 

1. 2* 3. 

It ondo In /inc/ Hko solng ond Mming. If you donU know what to ooll lt« you alllht 
etll It 0 ♦ (3) 

B. It ondo in^nrilko olid ond did. You eouldn't find ooMthlnc bootuoo your llttlo 
•litor li. (2) , . 

C. It •ndo~?nr7«rk/ llko Urk ond pork* You oon do thlo vltb • ponell. <l) 

D. you otop i^n you thlo ot tho ond of • ooatoneo. ( . ) 



old in told 



J 



flnet I told 

1. z 



on 

3. 



yom 



I 



HM: Jonot 1, told on 1» you 2 



/old/ in told Jonot told on youl 
1* 2. 3* it* 

A* You hoar thlo «iord uhon tou toy oexk and Ron* Boforo you can taka • hat off you auit 

firat rut It . (3) 

B. It boftlAtf llko yoa* youfo» yaatarday, and yoara* Ono for »o ond two for * (k) 

C* It ooda In /old/ Ilka hold and aold* tfo ean run today, but va alroady ran yoalarday* 

Va tall a atory today, but If va did It ycotarday, tho atory has olroady boon . 

(2) — 

D* It onda In /at/ Ilka aat and pat* A sli'l** auM la * (1) 

S. You aaa thla ot tha and of • aantanea whon aonoono la iMd, happy, or aaarod* (t) 



97 



ell in fell 

Marks 6ocks 

I- z. 




100» 

/•n/ In mx Nirlcia wl» mi dMil* MM: mrk^a 1# 1» mi . 4tim 1 

A* Xt •Ada in /•U/ Iik« Ull»*t«li/an4 •ImIX* WMt did MarkU tetka d«T (3) 
Xt antfa in /ocka/ Xikv roeka »nd Xoeka. Mt on your aheaa and « (2| 

V it }S /i2^/^}i5• "ItJTTiSciXa ar pant. U) 

0. Xt anda in /«m/ Xika cXo»m and toim* Xf yau ahoot an arrow up» tMteH ant wlioci it 

co«aa » iifi 

S* You atop «mao you ato tbla at tho ond of a tontanca* (•) 



ch in catch 



tan you Ic5tofi] the bflJI ? 



/eh/ in Mten 



C«n you oatch tho teXXT 
X* 2* 3* U* 5* 

A. 2t bocina with /y/ Xika yoara, young* and yaa* Tna oppofita af aa ia . 

B* It Mda in /atali/ Xika Mteh and hateh. Wuit aan yau da with a UaaNTir~73) 
C* Xt Mida in /an/ xtka pan* nan* and tan* SoMtlnaa X aan*t. sanatiaaa X 
D* You atiek yaur tancu* dut whan you aay thia ward* Xt ia uaad tm aach af IWaao 

aantanoaa: Tha boy ia uXX. Mnc tha baXX* (U) 
t* Xt Mda in /aXX/ Xika UXX tnd aaXX* xt ia a«Mthli« you ean baunea* 15) 
P* You aao thia at tha and of a aantaoe^ whan aeaaona daaanU knew an anawar* <T) 



HMt Can X« you 2* ea^ah r* tha X* haXX f 

(2) 

(X) 



s\N in sweater 

Coin you eat a Isvfe dterl ? 

1. f Z. A. H. 



X02* 



/aw/ in fwaatar can you aat a awaatorT MH: Can X* you 2* oat p* a 2* awaatar r 

X* 2* 3* i4* 5« 

A* brothor* You wouldn^t want to waar thia en a hot day* 

B. Xt anda in /an/ Xika fan and Dan* Ut«a throw rocka at that maty tin * (X) 

C* You haar thia word at tha and of hoat and naat* Haat tha aaat ao wa ean (3) 

0* You haar /ua/ whan you ••y thi* word* Tha oppoaita of na ia * (2) 

£• Whan wa read thia Xattar aa a word wa aay /uh/* Whan wa aay iha alphabet wa aay it 
aa tha Xattar . (U) 

You aao thia at sna and of a aaotonea whan aoMaona doaanU know an anawar* (T) 



107 



tr in frees 

Mr Monkey clinnbs Ere^J 



1. 



2.. • I 



3. 



1. 




/tr/ u Mr. HMlity tlMt tr*M. 

I. 2. 3* 4. 

A* It vith /V lUt M«rk mmI Mkt. If you tr* • NlM tr • llrt.» tiMA y«« tr* 

• • (1) 

»• lt"w3i"U /••/ liiM MMy tnd bMMy* IM«y M Imm^ maU tlM mm. nu 

C« It Im /••/ llki •••• flMt* Mt j«ur tx 4Mmt dmiU Mt tiMM > 
(If) 

O* U^iUrti with ^01/ llki ilivir 0114 el«wu A Mftkty 4o«t thli Wii«r ttea Im imw, 

S* ¥•« itOf HlMO thit tt tiM if « tMlt^Mt, (v3 



in cross 



B 



ear 

2. 



3. 



cross 



/ 



/•r/ in trees 
A. 

P. 



HM; nr. r« fiMr f* \% f 
Mlml 4«n«t w«iit to ctt m4 it it 



Nr. BMr it crottt 
1. 2. 3* U. 
It tait ia Mr/ likt wt«r mmI tttr. 
t . (2) ^ 

Xtniillit with /W likt Kitt •M Nrt. Ymi 4Mi*t «tll t mii t Nitt. Ito is t 

U) 

It «i4t ia /ttt/ likt tttt taA httt* StMtlMt wt tr« t^rf thi m4 tM wm t« ht 
Itft tltat. AAOthtr word for tatry tad sod i^ • (Ul 

Yott hotr thio word tt tho oad of hit. It ij woona*otth of thoet •otttonoott So it 
kttoy* Sho it bottttifui. (3) 

Yott too thio ot tho ood of t toatoMo vhon ooMooao it ntd* hom» or ooorod. <U 



DP in 

The 

1. 



brown 

colt*s tcii 

2.. a 




/hr/ in hrowa tao oolt*o Uil io hrown. nut Tho 1» oolt»o r* toil r» im 2» 

I. 2. 3. J|. 5. 
A. Yow otiok jm^ toaffuo out tAton you ooy thio word* It it wood ia ooeh of thooo 

ooatoatoot tho hof oo* owia. cotoh tho holl* (1) 
9* It ondt in /olto/ liko hoi to oiid jolto. A htly hoor io colloC « ouh. A hotf ohooa 

it oollod 0 loiih. A hohf horoo io oollo4 o • U) 

C* It oada ia /oil/ liko Mil oad toil. A doc wSiTThio tdton ho it tem* (3) 

It oado ia /mm/ liko oloim oad town* Color tho loovoo of tho troo grooa oad tho 

tfwA __ . i$) 

K, You *^r IKlo word ot tho ond of t5t« It it uood ia ooph of th«to ooatonoott Vhot 
tlno io it? Thio io for you* (U) 
Vhoa you ooo thio ia o ooatonoo you otop* (J 



105. 



er|c 



103 



99 



fr in frog 

Did you catch a rfmq ir 



Sa^: Did 4» jou 2, e«tch P, • 2» frog P 



/fr/ In frog Did jou catch • frog? 

1. 2. 3. i4. 5. 
A. It •nds In /og/ like log and fog. Who slssp* on • lilj p«d? (5) 
^, It •nds in /cA/ like latch and church. You pitch and 1*11 



106. 



D. 
P. 



/cw i.xKe i.s^cn ana cnurca* ZOU pitcn and 1*11 • ij) 

It and* in /id/ liko lid and hid. it ia uaad in aach of t haa» aa ntwcaa- 
work quickly. Did Ton call? (X) 
It bagina with /y/ like yeara and young. Thie ia for mm and that ia for 
You raad thia latter as /uh/ In a santanca. SoMtiMa people read It ee 
You sea thie et tha end of e eentenoe whan aoiMona doean*t know en enawerT 



He did hie 



(2) 
ik) 



E 



r in surprise 



What a biq Isurprise 

L Z 3.J H'^ 



HfcB: What 3» a 2» big 3» aurpriaa P 



107. 



/pr/ in aurpriaa what a big surpriaei 

1. 2. 3. 21. 

It^endc in /ig/ like pig, wig, end dig. A Mmae le little and en elephant le . 

It ende in /ise/ like viee end riee. Ihey didn't tell him ebout his new bioyole. 
Whet e nico I (1*.) 

You read thla letter ae /uh/. It ie used in eeeh of theee eentencee: X want a 
bicycle. You look like you have aean a ghoet. (2) 

It begina with /wh/ like why end whon. Why end when both eek queetiona. Often thia 
word too will aak a question. (1) 

You eee this at the ond of e sentence when eomaone is mad, happy, op scared, (t) 



cl in c\\n\h 



Mr. B 



ear can 

Z. 3. 




/cl/ in oliMb Mr. Baar can oliabt h&R: Hp. P, Baer P» een 1, oliab P 

1. 2. 3. k. 

A. It begine with /«/ like Miee end Mre. It would be eilly to cell e nen Miee or Kre. 
A nan ie eddreeeed ee e . (i) 

B. It begins like clover end elaen. You cen do thie with eteira, leddere, end traee. (U) 

C. It begins with /b/ like back end beet. It ends m /eir/ like teer and wear. FUCty 
Wttssy wee e (2) 

D. It ende in /en/ like man and ten. The oppoeite of een't ie . (3) 

B. You eee this at tha end of e eentenoe when eomeone ie nadf happy, or aoered. (I) 



iits«a t. witutM te. 1t> 



ERIC iOd 



hfiiinniiinrrTiaaaa 



100 



sk in skate 

Can a rabbit 



ska+e 

— f — 



H&R: Can 1» • 2, rtbbit F, sluts P 



109. 



/sk/ in sksts Csn • rsbbit sksts? 

1. 2. 3. k* 

A. It ends in /it/ liks bit sod hit* A frog hops* This snintl slso hops* (3) 

B. It wnim in /sn/ liks Dan^ Mn^ snd rsn» It Is ussd In eseh of thsss s«atsne«st Yss 
I esn» put It In the esn» (1) 

C. You ••J /uh/ whsn you rssd this word. Its slphab«t mm Is , (2) 

D* It ends in /sts/ ll'ts Ists snd plsts* You esn do this on les or emsnt* (i|>) 
You sss this St ths snd of s asntsncs whsn aoasons wants sn snswsr* (?) 



a»iiat.wiuuwk.£) *TV 



snake ? 

H- 1 



WcR; Is 2, this 2, youx- 3» 



ake P 



A* 



/sn/ in saaks Is this your snaka? 

U 2. 3, k* 

You atlek your tongua out whan you aay thla word* It la uaad In aaeh of the a a 
aantanoaa: What la thla? Do you want thla or that? (2) 
It baglna with /y/ like yaara and young. Thata ara mj akataa and thaao ara 
akataa* (3) 

You haar thla word whan you aay hla* Tha flrat word In our a ant ane a la ♦ 
It anda in /aka/ Ilka naka and caka* It wlgglaa and crawla* 
You aaa thla at tha end of a ssntsne* whsn sOMona doaai^*t know an answar* (?) 



110* 



(1) 



ight in •^iqHjt 

Are YOU all iriahB ? 



Ill* 



/ight/ In right 
A. 



Ara 3» you 2, all right P 
I don*t want juat a blta* I want It 



Ara you all right? 
1* 2* 3. 57 
You hear thla word at tha and of all and call 

. (3) 

B. It anda in /Ight/ Ilka night and light* Tha oppoalta of laft la * (1^ 

C, It baglna with /y/ like yaara and young. Tha oppoaita of «a la * (2) 

D* You haar thla word whan you ssy esr snd fsr* It la uaad in each of ihaia aantaneaa; 

Who ara you? Ara you going with ua? U) 
B. You aaa thia at tha end of I aantanea whan aomaona doaan^t know tha antvar. (?) 



© 72, 
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gh in enough 

Have you had 



ou 




H3cR: U«v« 2» 70U 2» htd R» snoueh P 



/gh/ in •nough Havs you had •nought 
1. 2. 3. 

A. It begins with /h/ like here and how. It is uaed in each of these eentencee: Cen 
I hsve thie? Do you heve chooolete ice-creeMT (1) 

B. It ende in /ough/ like tough And rouRh. Thie ie the word Tou*« perente uee when they 
have had it. "Alright kids. I've hed enoug h ."(k) 

C. It ende in /ed/ like gled end fed. Would you eey» "Heve y«u fled enoughf or "Hate 
you fed enough?" No. You would eey, "Heve you enoughT** (3) 

D. It begins Xike yeeterdey end ycere. The oppoeitVoTae ie . (2) 

B. You see thie et the end of • eentence when ecaeone doeen^t know ihe enawer. (t) 



112, 



s..jn city 

Fremont Is a 

1. Z. 3- 



? 



113, 

/a/ in city FrMiont ie e £lty. lUcR: Pra«ont , ie 2, e 2» city R2 

A. You hear thla word when you eey whlss end hie. Do you know what thie f (2) 

B. It eterte with /a/ like oircle end ceiling. However, it doeenH begln^'wnH'the letter 
"e**. A piece where people go to shop snd buy things night be s town or e . {k) 

C. You read thie ee /uh/. it is in esoh of thsss phresssi s little kitten, e good tiiM. 

(3# 

D. It begine with /fr/ like friende end free. Thie ie the naae of e eity. (l) 
B. You etop when you eee thie et thn snd of e eentenoe. (.) 




was. 



tfwt 

=^ z. 3. ^ 



HItR: Wee ?, that f, e 2, pigeon P 



/%/ in was Wee that e pigeont 
1. 2. 3. 5. 

A. It begins with /p/ like pickle end pond. Thie ie the nsM of e bird, (k) 

B. You hear /%/ at the end of fuss. You heer /%/ et the end of thie word but it ie not 
^ t • ••c** 0^ fclwee eentencee: He wae hungry. What waa that? (l) 

C. You stick your tongue out i^en you eey thie word. It ie ueed in each of theee 
eentencee: What ie that? That ie ell I went. (2) Z 

D. You read thie ee /uh/: e dog, e boy, e beeutiful butterfly. (3) 

1. You eee thie et the end of e eentence when eonaons doeen^t know en enswer. (t) 



auiai.wiiM««av* 



ill 



squ in sqmrre 



I 



Th 



1. 




runs 

3. 



er. 



115. 

/aqu/ in •quirrel Th« aquiml run* f««t«r. WcR: Th« 1, squirrel P» runt P» f««t«r P 
1, 2, 3. U. 
It snds in /er/ like Mother end brother. A word thet neene epeedier then feet ie 

, (U) 

it begins with /equ/ like equirt end equeese. Thie ie • eneil furry eniael. (2) 
It ends In /une/ like bune end eune. A bird fliee end e boy > , (3) 
You stick your tongue out when you sey thie word. It ie ueed in eeeh of theee 
sentencee: The boy ran home. Cloee the door. (1) 

You see this et the end of e eentence when eo«eone doeen*t know sn enever. (?) 



^ fttlffcUWlttltwIr. ^ IX 



ir in girl - " 

Larr'mas are for qirls 



116. 



fierrinee lMk» •re 3» for 2» sirle P 



It ie ueed in each of 



/ir/ in sir! Birringe ere for girlet 
1. 2. 3. U. 

A. ' You heer thie word when you eey fer end eter. 

Are you reedy? We ere going now. (2) 

B. It ende in /ore/ like nor* end etore. It ie ueed in eeeh of theee sentenoeet Who ie 
thie for? Make eo«e eookiee for ny teeeber. (3) 

C. It ende in /inge/ like ringe nd kinge. Girle veer theee. (l) 

D. It hee /ir/ in it like bird end circle. The oppoeite of boye ere . (U) 

S. You eee thie et the end of e sentence when eoMone ie ittd» happy » or scared, (I) 



ur in Viflw b urger 



1 want a hamburger 

1. Z. 3. 1 ^ 



ll7. 

/ur/ in haaburger I want a heaburgerl HfleR: I 1» want 2» a 2» ha«burger LW2 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. You heer two worde when you eey this word. It ie eonathing good to eat. (If) 

B. It ende in /nt/ like hunt and went. If you would like to hevo eoMthlng you Might uee 
thie word. (2) 

C. You heer thie word et the end of ny and fly. You uee the word when you telk ebout 
youreelf . (1) 

In You reed thie word ee /uh/. It ie ueed in each of theee sentencee: You have e 

bicycle.' I wqnt e drink. (3) 
fv. You eeo this At the end of e eentence when eomeone is »ad, hnppy» or scsred. (1) 



ea In eat 

The \anh likes 

1, Z. 3. 




116. 

/••/ in stt Th« 1Mb likes to Mt. HftR: Th« 1» 1Mb lik«« 2, to 2, Mt P 

1. 2, 3* U. 5* 

A. ^ It b«gin« with /I/ like look end little. A be by horee ie celled e colt. A bebj oov 

ie celled e celf. A baby eheep ie celled e • (2) 

B. It ende in /ikee/ like bikee end trikee. He lutes epineoh but ioe-creaii. (3) 

C. You hssr this word st the snd of beat snd treet. A pig srowe fTTTeoeuee he likee to 

• t5) 

r. It ends in /ue/ like glue end true* It ie ueed in eech of theee eentencee; Oo to the 

etore. Teke thie to echool. (U) 
S. You etick your tongue out when you eey thie word. It ie ueed in eech of theee 

eentencee; See the rocket. The veter vee cold. (1) 
F. You etop when you eee thie et the end of e eentenoe. (•) 



mum 



a\ in mm 

It will [ ram someaoiv. 

1. 2.. 3. f • ' 



/ei/ in rsin It will rein eoiiedey. HatR; It P* will 3* rein P» eoMdey P 

A. You heer thie word when you eey hit end eit. It le ueed in eech of theee e«nteneee 
Whet shell ve nsM itT It wee elMoet tl»e to go. (1) 

B. 1^^**^* /ill/ like etill end fill. Our eentenee reede: It rein eonedey. 

C. It ende in /ey/ like pley end »ey. The oppoelte of now ie . (k) 

0. It ende in /ein/ like pein end vein. Teke your uabrelle. li night . (3) 

S. You etop when you eee thie et the end of e eontenoe. ( . ) — — ^ 



119. 



llfttlkt.WUU«M|b 



ew in ncW 

111 a clime 

1. 2.. 3. 




4ay 



new 



? 



5. 



HkR: Vill 3> • 2* dime P» etey P» new P 



/•w/ in new Will e dime etey ne*r? 

1. 2. 3. ii, 5. 

A. It ende in /l«e/ like tlM end lime. Ten penniee ere the seme ee e . (3) 

B. It ende in /ey/ like mey end pley. The oppoeite of to go ie to . 

C. It ende In /ew/ like flew end etev. The oppoeite of old ie . (S) 

0. It ende in /ill/ like fill end etill. It le ueed in eeoh of ikeee emtenoeo; Will 

you pley with ■•? We will go home tomorrow, (l) 
E. You reed thie ee /uh/. Ite letter neae ie • (2) 

P. You eee thie et the end of e eentenee when soaeons doeen<t know en entwer. (?) 



120. 



oy in boy 

Mark is a qood 


hoy 

S. 1 


1 


Itt. 

/oj/ In boy Ntrlc is • good boy. dkn: Itartc 1^ is 2, • 2, good 2^ boy f 
1. 2. 3. if. $• ' I 

A. It oadt ia /ood/ liko wood and hood. Tbo opposito of bod is . (k) 

B. It ondo ia /•rk/ liko pork snd spork. You eaa uso • ponoil tolSIci o . (1) 

C. You boor this word iiboa you soy his. It is usod in oteh of thoso phrosMK — is funny* 
xs wnniflg* (2r 

D. You ssy /uh/ vhon you rotd this ss s word. Vhoa you ssy its lottor mno you soy 

, • ( 3 ) 

S. Ifoadtf in /©y/ liko toy snd ooy. Tho opposito of girl it . (S) 
F. You stop uh*© yott soo this st tho ond of s soatoneo. ( . ) 


oa In coat 

GiVe me my 

IT 2.. 3! 


coat 

i— If.— 1 


I 



Oivo M ax ooott wut; OiTO r» 2« ay 1« ooot f 

It onte ia /o«t/ liko boot and goot. sowo th i n g you aight votr oa s sold dty is s 



(2) 



B. It oodo ia /oo/ liko wo sad ho. Tho oppooito of tbo vord you is . 

C. It bogias with /g/ liko got sad go. it is idaot it to mI (1) 

D. It oBdo liko ay sad fly. You uso this wtrd whoa yoS Islk sbout ooMthiwE you omb. 
B. You soo this St tho ond of s s«atoaeo whoa soMono is aod» hsppy* or soorod. ( t ) 



122. 



(3) 



ow in show 

Mark went to +/ie 

1 r. z. 3- 


shoM/! 


123. 

/•(#/ ia dhow Hftrii woat to tho show. BfcRs Htrk 1« wont It* to 2« tho 1« ohow p 

1. 2. 3* 4* 5* 

A. 'Bd ooat. Vo sro going skttii«. JU isst Ssturdsy. 

B. You stiok your tooguo out ia ooth of thoso phrosoa: tho boy* tho girl* tho Aiaiqr* i 
Maoh word aokoo yau stick your toi^ out vhoa yoa ssy itt (4) 

C. It oado> Uk« aov snd row. a word thot aooAf aooriy tho osao os aovio is 

• (5) 

D. IS OMO ia /srk/ liko lork snd spark. A boy«s immo is . (i) 

B. It •ads ia /uo/ liko who. It is usod in osoh of thoso phrotost to rua* to juap* to i 
ost. (3) 

F. You stop whoayoa soo this st tho oad of s ooatonoo. (.) 

sdihUwttitMoit. 
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in meadow 



Tbe lmeqdowl Is qreen. 



121*. 



■dcur P» is 29 fr««n 3 



/••/ ill aMdow Ths attdoir it grMn* 
1. 2. 3. 

A* It snds in /f^n/ liks ssmi snd U«n* If I ssy gn««y vh«t color do 70U think of? (k) 
B* It snds in /w/ liks show and erow« Th« shosp sro Mting in th* • (2) 

C. S»y thoso phrtsss with tho sroon c»r, tb« bu«y bo«. which word i n ' fch ' o f th« 
phrtsss Mdviyou stick your tonguo out? (1) 

You My this word whon you •bj his. Our ssntsnco rosds, "Ths msdov 



(3) 



£• You stop Mhsn you sss this st ths snd of s ssntsncs* (•) 



, grosfu** 



■y''_is i in 

by, fly and why. 

!• j2« 3- ^« 



"y" is i in 



by P, fly sad 1» «Aiy P 

<2) 



by» fly snd why. 
1.. 2* 3* 

A. It •nds la /!/ lik« »y* If you wsro • bird you could to this* 

B. It onda In /I/ liks ory* This vord ssks s qiusstlon* (U) 

C. It sods la /U liks try. A fly Just flsw . <1) 

D. You hssr this st ths snd of ssnd snd Isnd* It ooansets ssoh of thsss phrtsss: Jsast 
snd Ninc» Ton snd Bstty* (3) 

B* Whsn y(*u sss this st ths snd of s ssntsncs it tslls you to stop* (*) 
P. Whsn you ss« this in s ssntsnes it tslls you to tsks s brstth* <») 



y~ /s e in 

puppy, mry and monkty. 



puppy Pf Nsry P, snd 1, aonksy P 

A bsby dog is osllsd s 



"J^ is Tin puppy, Msry snd aonksy UfcR: 
1. 2. 3* 

A. It ends in^/ss/ liks hsppy. A bsby horss is csllod s colt. 

B. It snds in /••/ liks silly. It is s girl's nsas* (2) 

C. It snds in /••/ liks fUnay. This sniasl osn hsng by his tsil* (U) 

U. You hssr this st ths sad of bond. Vs uss this word to connsct words togsthsrt 

snd sss, this snd thst. (3) 
£. Uhsn you sss this st ths snd of s ssntsncs it tslls you to stop. {.) 
P. Whsn you sss this in s ssntsncs it tells you to tsks :)rssth. _ (,) ^ 



I2i. 



RtlfkUWUlUMlr. 1^ 



ust in must 



%mustj I qo now ( 



? 



12T. 



HM: Why P» mxtt , 



I I9 go It now 3 



/u«t/ In iM«t Why Mutt I go now? 

1. 2. 3. 5. 

It ondt liico Hy end by. It oolco quootlont lllco tho words wh«r« tnd whon. (1) 
It «ind» In /ow/ likt cow and how. DonU do it l«t«r« Do it right • (5) 

It bogin« with /■/ liks »ln« tnd iiMdow. A word that aotna you hAvo to do tOMthii^ 

U . (2) 

It ^SgXni with /g/ lilco good sad gon«« Got ro«dy» on your mrk, got oot* . (if) 

You hMir thio word whon you soy toy ond iiy. Whon you talk about yourtolf you uao thia 
word. (3) 

You aaa thia at tho and of a aantanca whan aoMona doaan*t know an anawar. (t) 



im in Tim 

Come and help^^m! 



126. 



IttR: COM 1* and 1, halp P* Tia 



/in/ in Tin COM and halp Tlat 
1. 2. 3. 

A. It bagina with /o/ lika oan and oateh. Sinea tha Milaan oaaa yaatarday* myba ha 
will again today. (1) ' * ' 

B. It bagiaa with A/ lika hara and how. if you wara baing ohaaad by a aonat ar* what 
wevld you yall fort (3) 

C. It onda in /la/ lika hi» and ria. It ia a boy<a naaa. (U) 

D. You hMr thia word whan you aay hand and land. It ia uaad to oonnaot aaeh of thaaa 

?hraaas: Janat and Hark* Ton and Batty. (2) 
ou saa thia at tha and of a aantanea whan aoaaona ia aad, happy* or aoarad. (t) 

iuMUWltltoMlr. 9 

es+ fn rcs+ 

Do you wanf to [^stl ? 



HfcR: Do 3* you 2* want 2* to 2* roat f 



/aat/ in roat Do you want to roat? 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

A. It anda in /nt/ lika bant and aant. Childran uaa thia word whan in a toy atora. <3) 

B. ||^«nd« lika taat and naat. i«a tirad. I think lUl lia down and . 

C. It anda lika who and to. Tharo<a nothiM to (1) 

D. It onda lika do and who. It ia uaad twica inTnTaantoncai It ia tiaa to go to 
acnooi . {1^1 

E. It bagina with /y/ liica your and yaara. Tha oppoaita of na ia . (2) 

P. You aaa thia at_tha and of a aantanca whan aoaaona doaan<t knowTTanawar. (?) 

»*itai.wui*«Mk. C^7^ 



129. 



in 



Hall 

down the 



3. 



H&R: W«Xlc R« 4oim 1$ th« It htll 



130. 



/•II/ in hall Wtlk down the halll 
I. 2. 3. i|. 

A. It •nds in /own/ Ilk* clown vnd town. You throw • boll up on4 thon It eonoo • 

(2) ^ 

B. Lloton to thooo phraooo: the sroon ooFf In tho wo7* Whloh word In MCh phrooo atkoo 
70U otlek out your ton^o when you ooy it? (3) 

C. It sndo In /oil/ Ilko boll end ooll. You wolk down thlo. It often hoe rooM on either 
elde of it. ik) 

D. It end« in /•Ik/ like talk end oheXk. A bird eon fly. A mn nuet . (1) 
B. You eee this et the end of e eentenoe when eoneone le nad* heppy» or ecered. ( X ) 



in laKe 

swim flit fhe 

2. 3. «f. 



~5; 



HfeR: We 3» ewU P, in U the 1« leke , 



/eke/ in Xeke We mtim in the Itke* 

I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

A* You beer thie word when you eey win end epla* The oppoelte of out le __ • (3> 

B. It eade la /!■/ like hl« end Ji«. It le eonethlac you cea do la • pond* (2) 

C. Whleh word la these phraeee sekee you etlok your toacue out: la the hottee* oa the 
blket iK) 

D. It end* la /eke/ like aeke end teke. You m^fht oetch e fleh In the « (5) 

I* It rjde like he end ae. When you ere telkln^ ebout youreelf end enotber pereoa you 

would eoy . (1) 

f • You etop When you eee thle et the end of e eentenoe. ( . ) 



131. 



ay 'm day 

Happy birit^ybyj to you/ 



Happy Birthday to yout BUI: Happy P» Blrttadey f, to 2» you 2 

1* 2. 3« 4. 

A. It eada la /ue/ like do end who« It le ueed la eeeh of theee phraeee: to the 
eernlvalt went to go. (3) 

B. It endo la /ee/ like puppy end aonkey. The oppoelte of ead la . (i) 

C. It ende 1^^* Pl*7 *nd atey. The date on whloh you were bom la eelltd your 

D. It oeglna like yeeterday end yellow. The oppoelte of mm le . (4) 

£• You eee thle et the end of a eentenee whoa eo«eon« le nedf heppyror eoered* (1) 



132. 



|l«lffcLWi!MM»|r. 
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ad in sad ^ 

I am happy, not |^ 



133. 



/ad/ In Md X an h«pp7» not Mdl 
It •nds la /ot/ llks pot tad hot. 



HfeB: X It •» P» btppy not 2» Old 112 
Tho^opposlts of o«a is Mn . (U) 



B. You hoar this word whon you ssy 9m snd hui. You hMF it la Mek of thtto phrtsss: 

wm coins to» X aa looking st. (2) 
c. You hotr thio word whon you ssy «T and try* Paopl« uss tids word «hs:i ths; tslk about 
thaaaalvas* (1) 

D« It oads In /••/ Ilka puppy and allly. Tha oppoalta or aad la , (3) 

e. Xt aada la /ad/ lika had and bad. Xf aoMoaa la not happy, thay ai'i^t ba . (5) 

F. You aaa thla at tha aad or a aaataaoa uhaa aoaaona ia aad* happy* or aearad. <i) 



You taka a braath whan you aaa thla la a aaataaea. (») 



in hit 



an you 



5. 



/It/ in hit 



Caa 1» you 2, hit • a 2» ball f 

(2) 



Caa you hit a ballt 
1* 2. 3. U. 5. 
Xt baclaa with /y/ lika yaara aad yaa* Tha oppoalta of »a la 

Xt aada ia /an/ lika fan aad naa. Put tha farbaga in tha 

It aada la /all/ lika call and Ull. Tou eaa bounaa • 

Yvtt vaad thia aa /uh/. iihaa you aao It aa a lattar you aay . (1^) 

Xt aada ia /It/ Ilka tit aad ait. You eaa do thla with a baaaCaXT aad a bat. (3) 
You aaa thla at tha and or a aaataaoa whan aoaaona doaaa*t knew aa aaavar* <r) 



13l». 



"(5) 



ri) 



an you 

1, ' z. 



a 



/itk/ la lick 
A. 



i3$. 
a 2* piakia f 



HltX: caa It you 2, liak . 
Soaa of thaaa •f avaat* Soaa of thaaa ara aaur* 
You atlok your toacua out uiiaa you do thia. 



can you llek a plcklat 
1. 2. 3. U. 5. 
It baciaa with /p/ lika pop and pin. 

It^baciaa with A/ lika look and light. 

Xt rhyaaa with paa and tan. Tha oppoalta or aannot la « (l) 

Xt bagiaa with /y/ ilka yaa and yaatarday* Tha oppoalta of aa la . (2) 

You road thia aa /uh/. It la uaad ia aaeh or thaaa phraaaa: a aaw aan» go ;or a. (U) 

You aaa thia bt tha and or a aantanoa wbaa aoaaona -doaaalt-know tha aaawar* (t) 
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TheMt 



makes a shadow. 

3- H. 5. 



136. 

/ight/ in Ueht Th« light Miktt • tkMdon. SkK: Th* i, lisht , mm 2f • 2f P 

1. 2* 3* U» 5* 

A. Whioh word In Umm phrtttt MkM you ttiek your (ongu* out: io tho ««t«r, ptw Um 

roof? (1) 

B. It ondt in /oo/ likt thow and snow. This io your tilont friond on ■ cum {$) 
C* It it u«od in oofth of thott phroaot; ■ now boy^ ■ big ott, (i^) 

J}, It ondt in /akts/ liko fltktt and ohakM. Vbioh of tHoto vordo it t 4oti« nordT (3) 
fi. It Midt in /ifht/ liUo rieht ond nisbt. Tho oppotito of dtrli io . (2) 

f. You ttop ifhOA you too thit ot tho ond of t oontonoo. (•) " ^ 



^1% 



ishrin wish 

MniFish, make 



g I WIS 



1S& 



s. 



Hicllt Hr. P* Pith Pt Mko 3, o 2, with . 



/ith/ in vith Kr. Pith, mkt • with. 

1. 2. 3. U. 5. 

A. It ondt in /tko/ liko otko ond rtko. Uhioh of thoto worda it o doing word? (3) 
B* It ondt in /ith/ liko owith. What oro you ouppotod to do boforo you Mow out tho 
etadltt on your birthday eako? Htko • . i$) 

C. It bocino with /«/ liko Hitt and hro. Touwouldn't oall o boy a Hiao or o Kra. Ko 
io 0 . (1) 

D. It ondt in /iah/ liko wiah and awith. If you tro o good twiMor, ooiMono Micht ooy 
you could awim likt * , ♦ (2) 

£• You haar thia word aa m oaoh of thoao phraaoa: a good tint, o littlo whllo* 

U) 

P* You atop tihan you aaa thla at tho and of o oontonoo* (•) 
0* You tako a brooth whau you aoo thio in a oontonoo* (,) 



137. 



t »4ibt.WMU«>p. ^ 7^ 



et in 

Mother 



set 

setl her 



hair. 



/ot/ in oot Hothor aat hor hair. HltR: Hothor 2, aot • hor U» hair P 
1. ^ 2. 3* U. 

A. It onda in /air/ liko fair ond lair. You oan eonb thia* (U) 

B. It ondt in /ar/ lika aftor and aithor. Tho oppoaita of him ia • (3) 

C. It onda in /or/ lika toaehar and pitehor* Tho oppoaita of brotnor io aiatar* Tha 
oppoaita of fothor ia . (1) 

D. ^1^**^* po« ana Jot. A word that aooM to put ooaathinf down ia _ 

E. You atop whon you aaa thta at tho ond of o oontoneo. (•) 



136. 



iuiiaLw)W*Mp. ^ ^ 
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in 



you see 

I Z. 3. 



HkHi Did k» you 2» U "T 1» top US 



/pp/ in top Did yw «y top? 

A. It Pndo in /••/ iiko*tr«o ond thro*, you do thio viUi your oyoo. (3) 

B. It ondo in /id/ liko hid ond rid. It io uood in otoh of thooo phrttoot did hio Mork» 
wMt did tho. (1> ^ , 

C. It bosint with /t/ liko ti»o ond toll. It ia ootMthiac that opino. {$) 

D» It ondo liko riy ond cry* You uoo thio whon you Ulk obout thii^o thot bolong to you. 
ik) 

It bocino with /y/ liko yooro ond youns* Tho oppooitP of m io , <2) 

F* YOU 000 thio ot tho ond or 0 oontoneo whon ooMono deooa<t know vn onowtr. (t) 



unzin run 

DasicI likes 



3. 



H*R: Oovid P» likoo 2» to 2* run P 



/un/ in run Dovid likoo to run. 

1. 2. h U. 

A. It bo«ino with /t/ liko toll ond toim. It io uood in ooeh of thooo ^hroooox c*i»t 

to juap. to oiac o littU. i3) 
B» It ondo in /ikoo/ liko bikoo ond trikto. Hork uooo thio word whon ho tolko obout 

eondf ond ieo-erooii. (2) 

C. It boglno with /r/ liko robbit ond rod. Th« oppo«ito of wtilc io . ik) 

D. It ondo in /id/ liko hid ond did. It io o boy*o mmo. (1) 

E. You otop whon you ooo thio ot tho ond of o tontoneo. (.} 



eep in peep 

Can a sheep [pgpl ? 



Hicfl: con 1, 0 2« sboop ?» poop H 



/oop/ in poop con o thoop po«p? 

1. 2. 3. U. 

A. You hoor it 00 /uh/ in ooeh of thooo phroooo: in o smw oor. o nonotor crowlod. (2) 

B. It ondo in /on/ liko plon ond son. Tho eppooito of oonMt io (I) 

C. It ondo in /oop/ liko koop ond doop. It io tho noioo thot « boby ehiekon nokoo. ik) 

D. It ondo in /oop/ liko boop ond otoop. Whon o bo by lomb grovo up h« will bo eollod o 
. (3) 

B. Tou 000 thio ot tho and of o toatoneo whon ooaoono dooonU knew on onowor. (Yi 



ERIC 



Ill 



og^in fog 

Cm you feel the jfoij? 



MM; Cta 1» ytu 2» t—\ U» 1, fig 



/•C/ in foe C«a f*«l th« fogr 

1. 2« 3. k. S. 

A. It Mda U /Ml/ liki hMl tad itMl. It U • «M« tiatk mm U Uutlu O) 

It Mto Xik* D«a tm uii. Vh«M alMiad Z f«t Um c«rWi«T Im firtoM 

♦ CD 

W«t#r» •Ttr tftt MOM* lUl ^ 



U2. 



r. Y«tt tM tld« tt ttot Mid or • ooAtonto nMn omoom doooaiU know 2m •m 



pot; In goa+ 

HeJgL me catch ffie Igoot 

X« 2»« 



Holr F« «o 2« ootoli Ft tlio U IMi 



^ or tlioio" fi&nooot i» tiM Mf foM* 



/•ok/ in took Holp MO ookoh tte ^kl 

A. Ik oute in /okoli/ iiko atkoh oal'pokelu Yov 4o tmo vikli o MootaU. iy) 
i« Ik oOo U /—/ lUo «• o«d ho. Itio o^^ito of fm io • (2) 

C. Mbioh noHo iMko 700 okiok yonir konguo «ik In oooi ^ 
tho too of. ik) 

D. 2k ^lao with /§/ llko «ok oM good. Xk lo on oiOmi. 2k dooonU go aoo. 2k dooo 

g« xrSHtM^tfith /h/ liko ikoro onA hmi. it jm t9ll im ioo^ notor ond oomdnU twia, 

thio lo idMik you «ou2d you. (I) ^ ^ ^ , . 

r* you too kkio ok tho OQd of 0 oonkooeo wbon oonoono lo no4* kom* or ooorod. (t) 



oilk in walK 

Ca n a 



I;: 



MM: 9on 1, o 2« mU 3» tolk P 



/oik/ in mlk Con o nolk UlkT 
1. 2. 3. U. 

*' J" i?"^ ^f?? " ^^•^ oontonooo: iMmtm. 

A oira oon njm 111 

B. It lo fMd 00 lA oooh of thoo« yhi^ooot o ooorof iMMtor* la o foddlo. (2) 

D. It boglno ifitk /W llko «ont ood voat. your foot kolp jou to do tkU. C3) 
g. yoM 000 tklo ot tko ood of 0 oootooeo «hoii otaoopi dooonU teon on oMwtr* (t) 
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in 



ee my 



new 

3. 



MR: 1» iqr If IMW r» Uff ^ 



US. 



imti in flf MM tni 

I. 2* 3. i»« 

A. W Midj likt ^ tiid ny. Yott UM %hi« ymA y«i uik tbMt nniUwt that MMgt 
to JM. (2) 

IP. It tiOa in llkt r«tt snd fltw. TtM •^p««it« of ol^ U • (3) 

C. It •fito in /••/ likt tTM tnd tloPM. It i« • ««r4 ttet nMnTSSiply tiM mm m iMtc. 

U) 

D. It b«f(in« vith /t/ Iik« tail tni t«. It U ■ •ntt h ii^ Aliilit ftt mr IrtrtMir 
S* this tt tilt MiA tf • tt nt tn o » viMii ■ w n t it mt^ ^Wi* f i * (I) 



aKe m D aKc 

Will you Ibokel a caKc ? 

1. / 2- 3: f - 5. 



HMt Will 3* m 2> tek« 



t • 2« Mk« 



/•kt/ in b«k« will you Uka • aaktr 

1. 2. 3* 4. 5* 

W. It W«tftM itlUi /k/ likt tni U iitSi to itt. i<l ' 

C* Ym hMP it /Mh/ in of tlMto thrtoMt n mm ter. into • bis oom (L) 
&. It oflido in /ill/ lika hill ond fill. U U^oS iTooS^f thoSo oLtS^ irill 
brine U »Mrr«w. will »m iom m ytSr Siomo? U) X irtll 



It kof ino MiU /W liko ki« on4 boot. Pint tou «i« o ooko. MMt mu 
YOU 000 tHio at tko ond or 0 o«ntonoo ^ .mSJSlXX^xi^ V^SSTT^r^' 



(3) 









Do I see a 

1. 2- 3. «f. 


rip 


? 

« 1 



/iy/ in ri^ 



MM: M 3* X I* 000 I* 0 2* H» 



Do I 000 0 piot 

I.^ 2. 3. 4. ^ 

tSULSSJoo^ (2)^ at Uo ond of kf ond ngr* f«tpU w thio tfomi idion tiMf toik obont 

s: u;og;iS%ri^^^^ 

r. You 000 thio tbo ond of 0 oontoMO tAoe 



n*t fcntit on i 



•^OU«yoM•^ ^ J| 
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/•n/ in ftn C«n you t—1 th« fttt? 

1. 2, 3» i*. 5. 



HfcR; Can 1» you 2, fMl F» tta« 1, f «» R2 
It it • word that iwans to touoh. (3) 



tt anda in /aal/ lika haal and kaal. It ia a word that iwana to touon, J3) . ^ 
Which word in thaaa phraaaa Mkaa you atiok your tongue out: in tha «omln«, tha boy 

u'^baRina with /y/ like yaara and yaatarday. Tha oppoaita of mm ia . (2) 

It bagina with /f/ like fine and for. You sight uaa one of thaaa on a not day to cool 
youraalf* {$) - , ^ ... 

It anda in /an/ like Dan and nan. Soup aosatinaa eoMa in a « 
You aaa thla whan aoMona doa8n*t know an anawar. (?) 



am i n oam — 

Go and qet logml / 



uatR: Go 1, and 1, gat 3* San . 



/am/ in San Oo and gat s«nl 
1. 2. 3> k* 

A* It anda in /at/ like nat and pat. It ia used in aaeh of thaaa phreaaa: to gat wet. 
to gat a ball. (3) r - o- . 

B. It bagina with /a/ like aaa and aoeka. It ia a bn;** nuM. (U) 

C. You hear thla word at tha and of tend and hand. Xt oonnaots thaaa nasaa: Janet and 
Mark* Toai and suaan. (2) 

D. It anda in /oa/ ilka the worda ao and no. Rad neana atop. Oraen aaana . (i) 

E. You aaa thla at the and of a aantanoe whan aoneone ia Md» happy* or aoareSC — (i) 



R«baLWUlUin|r. <£>7^ 



oncj m lonq 

Hie lamb lias 



150. 

/ong/ in long The 1Mb haa lm« lege. WcR: the 1* lamb f, haa R2* long ?, lege f 

A. It bagina with /h/ like how end have. Xt ia ueed in eaoh of theee eenteneee: Who 
hae it? He hae e new bike. (3) 

B. Which word In each of theee phraaee nakee you etiok your tongue out: the exploaion* 
into the red hot leve? (i) ^ 

C. It enda in /ege/ like pegs end kega. Your feet end enklee ere eonneoted to thaaa* (5) 

D. It ends in /an/ like Sen end ran. A teby eheep ie eelled e . (2) 

B. It enda in /ong/ like aoi« and etrong. The oppoeite of ahori ia (k) 
Whan you aee thle at tha ond of e eentence it telle you to etop. (.) 

fi*i«at.wiuuMih ^ 7v 
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APPENDIX C 
PLAY-AT-HOME GAMES 
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